Entered as Second Class Matter, Pest 
Office, Washington, u 
of Aug. 24, 1912 and Feb. 28, 1925. 
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GATE CHECK OF CARS passing in and out of U.S. Steel’ 
is conducted by members of Steelworkers Local 1014 at the Virginia Street gate in Gary, Ind. Driving 


oe 


Gary works, largest steel mill in the world, 


is. Lawson Neely, president of Salaried Employes Local 2695, returning from one of the several trips 


through the plant made each day to see that no production is attempted by supervisory personnel inside. 
(More pictures and story on Page 5.) 


Rail Firemen 
Will Vote On 
AFL-CIO Tie 


Winnipeg, Can.—Affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO will be put to a vote 
when the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen’s gen- 
eral policy committee meets here 
July 23. 

The 29-member group headed by 
BLF&E Pres. H. H. Gilbert has the 
authority under a 1947 convention 
statement to take action to take the 
step whenever merger was reached 
by the AFL and the CIO. 

Affiliation by the 96,000-mem- 
ber union would be the first from 
among the traditionally independ- 
ent operating rail brotherhoods. 
Another railroad union, the Broth- 
ethood of Railroad Trainmen, has 
evinced interest in AFL-CIO affilia- 
tion but such a step would probably 
Tequire action by a BRT conven- 
tion. 

Gilbert has reported to the 
BLF&E policy group on the advan- 
tages of affiliation. 

“I feel,” he said, “we owe it to 
ourselves and others who toil for a 
living to exemplify a unity in labor 
for all to observe on the North 
American continent as well as 
throughout the world—a unity 
Which cannot fail to inure to the 
benefit of all concerned.” 

The BLF&E head-~ noted the 
AFL-CIO constitutional: provisions 
for autonomy of affiliates. 

The federation is pledged and 
dedicated, Gilbert declared, “to 
More effective organization of 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Steel Strike Enters 
Ath Week; Talks Go On 


Pittsburgh—With the ranks of labor closed solidly behind them, 
Steelworkers across the nation entered the fourth week of their strike 


for an adequate contract. 


Bargaining talks continued here® 


as the government intervened in the 
dispute for the first time. The talks 
resumed after a meeting of industry 
negotiators in New York City, re- 
portedly to discuss the situation 
with top officials of the steel firms. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
and General Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg were in New York at the 
same time on other business but 
were available for any develop- 
ments. 


Steelworkers Ready 

Upon his return here for a two- 
hour bargaining meeting McDon- 
ald declared: “We are here ready, 
willing and able to make a con- 
tract.” 

The strike began July 1 when 
650,000 USWA members walked 
out in support of their demands for 
a substantial wage increase, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, 
week-end premium pay and im- 
proved fringe benefits. The com- 
pany offered a five-year contract 
and a package increase which the 
union termed “too little, too long 
and too late.” 

Meanwhile, support for the Steel- 
workers mounted across the land as 
labor rallied to endorse the union’s 
stand. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler told a luncheon meeting 
in Los Angeles that there.was evi- 


dence of “ganging up” by industry 
against labor in the provocation of 
the steel strike. 

Representatives of the steel in- 
dustry refused any real collective 
bargaining with the Steelworkers, 
Schnitzler charged, but merely 
handed the union a piece of paper 
and said “this is it.” ae 

“The manner in which it was 
done is a national disgrace charge- 
able to the steel industry,” he con- 
tinued. “It indicates it may be the 
start of some ganging up on the 
part of industry against organized 
labor.” 


If this is an attempt “by manage- 


ment to gang up and test the labor|_ 


movement, there isn’t a better 
group to test because we know what 
these men (Steelworkers) are made 
of,” Schnitzler said: 


IUD Condemns Steel Companies 


In Denver, the executive board 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. adopted a statement con- 
demning the steel companies and 
pledging the support of the IUD’s 
affiliates to the Steelworkers. 

The companies, the statement 
said, “made sure in every way that 
the contract which they tendered to 
the Steelworkers Union on a take- 
it‘or-leave-it basis would be un- 
acceptable.” : 


Eby Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.), 


ictory 
easure 


Senate Democrats 


Rout Hostile GOP 


The Senate Democratic leadership drove to a major victory over” 


_|a bitterly hostile Eisenhower Administration by passing a bill pro- 


viding major improvements in social security. 
For labor, the liberalizing social security bill could be marked 


: down as the biggest victory of the 


session. 


The AFL-CIO convention last® 


December enthusiastically endorsed 
disability benefits, a lower pension- 
eligibility age for women and high- 
er federal old age assistance grants 
to the states. 

By a 47 to 45 roll call, the Sen- 
ate passed and adopted a proposal, 
offered by Sen. Walter F. George 
(D-Ga.), to authorize monthly pen- 
sion benefits to permanently and 
totally disabled workers at age 50. 


A second amendment, offered 


lowered the retirement age for 

wives and women workers from 65 

to 62 years. : 
Aged Will Benefit 

Another proposal, sponsored by 
Sen. Russell B. Long (D-La.), would 
substantially increase federal grants 
to the states for old age assistance 
to persons ineligible for social se- 
curity pensions. 

The House last year passed a 
somewhat different bill including 
disability and a lower retirement 
age for women. Agreement on a 
compromise version is expected 
swiftly. 

Only a possible veto by Pres. 
Eisenhower remained as a bar to 
enactment. 

The Administration turned on 
tremendous heat to induce Repub- 
lican senators to vote down disabil- 
ity payments. Welfare Sec. Marion 
B. Folsom testified against the pro- 
vision in formal hearings, and the 
full power of the White House was 
used to keep GOP senators “in 
line.” 

Within two hours of the crucial 
vote, White House pressure became 


Meany Hails 
Vote to Aid 
Disabled 


“Labor scored a significant vic- 
tory” when the Senate passed a 
bill providing major improvements 
of the social security system, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany said. 

In a statement hailing approval 
of the disability-benefit provision 
and a lowered retirement age for 
women, Meany congratulated Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.) for his “effective” 
work in marshalling the necessary 
votes. 

He also singled out Sens. Walter 
F. George (D-Ga.), Robert S. 
Kerr (D-Okla.) and Russell B. 
Long (D-La.), sponsors of “ma- 
jor amendments,” as deserving “a 
great deal of the credit for the vic- 
tory.” 

“They had to contend against 
strong opposition from the White 
House and heavy pressure on mem- 
bers of Congress from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association,” Meany 
pointed out. 

The disability-benefit feature is 
a “humanitarian provision which 
labor has been advocating for 18 
years,” he said. 

The lower retirement age for 
women workers “will work for the 
benefit of the entire country as 
well as the women directly affect- 
ed,” who face employer prejudice 


(Continued on Page 16) 


against older women workers. 


‘Model’ Compensation Bill 
Goes to Ike for Approval 


The Senate passed and sent to the White House a “model” work- 


men’s compensation bill which provides for big boosts in bene- 
fits and other important improvements in the Longshoremen’s and 


Harbor Workers’ Compensation 


Act. 


The act sets the scale of work- 
men’s compensation payments for 
more than 400,000 longshoremen, 
harbor workers and ship service- 
men and repairmen. By extension 
of its provisions, it also serves as 
the basic workmen’s compensation, 
law for many thousands of other 
workers under federal jurisdiction. 


Waiting Period Cut 


The same hike in benefits, ac- 
cordingly, will be extended to all 


tors with the U. S. government out- 
side the continental United States, 
workers in operations upon the 
outer Continental Shelf, and all pri- 
vately employed workers in the 
District of Columbia. 

Earlier, the House had rejected 
efforts by its District Committee to 
knock out coverage of workers in 
the nation’s capital. 

Among major provisions of the 
new legislation are: 

1—Hikes in the maximum 
weekly compensation payment to 


U. S. citizens working for contrac- 


(Continued on Page 2) =~ 
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Hells Canyon Dam 


Killed by 


The Senate killed the proposed federal Hells Canyon dam project 


by a 51-to-41 vote. 


Senate 


» The Hells Canyon bill, sponsored by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
and other senators, and by Rep. Gracie Pfost (D-Ida.), was: cleared 
by the Public Works committees of both houses but knocked out on 


the Senate floor. 

The effect of the bill, if passed, 
would have, been to override the 
Eisenhower. Administration's pref- 
erence for turning over the Hells 
Canyon site on the Snake River to 
development by a private utility, 
the Idaho Power Co. 

The high-level, multi-purpose 
federal dam, its advocates argued, 
was needed to produce cheap eiec- 
tricity and to make a maximum 
contribution to flood control. 

The AFL-CIO had endorsed the 
high-level federal dam. 

The White House pulled out all 
the stops in fighting the Morse- 
Pfost bill. Enough Democrats de- 
serted the Hells Canyon proposal to 
give the Administration a victory. 

Three Bills Pending 

. A last-minute drive to pass three 
‘other major bills involving public 
power projects was under way as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press. 
All three measures had already 
been passed by the Senate. One 
was cleared for floor action by the 
House Rules.Committee; two others 
were stalled in the committee await- 
ing approval. 

The three bills approved by the 


MaritimeUnion 
Election Won 
By Curran. 


New York — Joseph Curran 
swept to victory in his bid for re- 
election as president of the Mari- 
time Union by a five-to-one margin. 

The Honest Ballot Association 
reported that Curran polled 17,626 
votes to 3,680 for his opponent, 
Charles Abar, former San Fran- 
cisco NMU port patrolman. Cur- 
ran has headed the NMU since its 
founding in 1937. 

In the contest for secretary- 
treasurer, set up last year by a con- 
stitutional change, John B. Mc- 
Dougall, former national secretary, 
defeated M. Hedley Stone, former 
national treasurer. The tally was 
10,407 for McDougall, 9,339 for 
Stone. 

McDougall was an NMU vice 
president from 1950 to 1952 when 
he was elected secretary. Stone 
had been treasurer of the union 
since 1940. 

The three vice presidencies were 
won by David M. Ramos and 
Adrian Duffy, both incumbents, and 
Joseph A. Dunn. 


Senate included the Lehman-Buck- 


ley bill to permit the New York| 


State Power Authority to construct 
a Niagara River generating plant, 
the Gore bill authorizing $400 


million for government-built atomic 


power reactors, and Sen. Eugene 
A. -Millikin’s Fryingpan-Arkansas 
river-diversion and power project 
involving $156 «million. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas pro- 
posal zipped through the Senate by 
unanimous vote when it was called 
up for action. 

It provides from diversion of 
water from the Colorado Basin to 
the Arkansas Basin to generate 470 
million kilowatt hours of power in 
an electricity-starved region. 

Distribution of power would be 
handled under the usual federal 
preference clauses, providing that 
first claims would go to publicly 
owned distribution companies and 
rural co-operatives. The bill pro- 
vides for transmission lines as well 
as generation of power. 

Gore’s bill on atomic power re- 
actors was passed by the Senate by 
a 49 to 40 vote. It would authorize 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
build “approximately” four reac- 
tors, larger than anything now be- 
ing built by private utilities alone, 
at AEC installations. 

Want Fast Action 

The objective is to get the power- 
reactor program started after two 
years during which private utilities 
have shown reluctance to invest the 
funds needed for large-scale experi- 
mental reactors. 

“If enacted and vigorously ad- 
ministered,” said Sen. Albert Gore 
(D-Tenn.), “the bill will go far 
toward establishing American lead- 
ership in the development of nu- 
clear power.” 


This measure, originated in the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, was the one major power 
measure given the green light by 
the House Rules unit. 

The Niagara bill sponsored by 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D- 
N. Y.) and Rep. Charles A. Buck- 
ley {D-N. Y.) would require New 
York State to distribute electricity 
generated from the. project on a 
“preference” system comparable to 
that for federal power installations. 

Senate passage came after col- 
lapse of earlier opposition by ‘pri- 
vate utilities in New York State, 
which previously had demanded 
the right to build Niagara facilities 
themselves. The bill was also 
cleared by the House Public Works 
Committee. 


ee 


Boss, You’re Au We Need! 


and Presidential Assistant Sherman‘ 


By Willard Shelton 


Ike’s Advisers Hurry Him Back 
To Work as Campaign Gets Hotter 


Pres. Eisenhower’ s advisers got him back to the White House, five weeks and two dase after his acute 
ileitis attack, with their major objective achieved—to keep him running for a second term. 
The Associated Press flatly reported from Gettysburg that White House Press Sec. James C. Hagerty 


Adams had successfully moved the 
President through the crucial period 
“as a full-fledged candidate without 
a whisper of challenge” from with- 
in the GOP. 


Challenges Spring Up | 

Outside the Republican party, 
however, major challenges were 
springing up. 

Reporters who have repeatedly 
requested Hagerty to arrange an- 
other press conference for them 
with the President’s physicians— 
they have had only one—have been 
monotonously turned down. 

The handling of publicity on the 
illness by Hagerty and the phy- 
sicians was openly assailed by the 
Democratic Digest, organ of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

On the Democratic side, Adiai E. 


‘Model’ Compensation Bill Passed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
injured workers from $35 to $54 
and in the weekly minimum from 
$12 to $18. Between these limits, 
benefits would be set at two-thirds 
of the average weekly wage. 

2—Reductions in the waiting 
period before compensation be- 
comes payable from seven to three 
days, and in the period that dis- 
ability must run before compensa- 
tion is paid for this waiting pesiod 
from 49 to 28 days. 

3—An increase in the maximum 
compensation payable for all in- 
juries other than permanent total 
disability or death benefits from 
$10,000 and $11,000 to a flat $17,- 
280. No limitation applies to per- 
manent total disability or death pay- 
ments. 

4—Increases in the number of 
weeks of scheduled compensation 


, for anatomical losses to the same 


levels as those in Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. 

S5—A hike in the subsistence or 
maintenance allowance for em- 
ployees undergoing rehabilitation 


‘from $10 to $25. 


Special Fund Set Up 

Another major amendment au- 
thorizes the use of a special fund 
set up by the act to pay compen- 
sation in cases where the employer 
defaults because of insolvency or 
any other reason. The Secretary 
of Labor would be authorized to 
prosecute the employer in such cir- 
cumstances to recover the amount 
in default. 

Compensation under the act is 
paid by private employers or their 
insurers, not by the federal gov- 


were higher than those in the orig- 
inal bill which the Senate passed 
last year, but the Senate accepted 
the House version without sending 
it to conference. 

The increases were the first made 
in the act since 1948 and marked 
a return by the 84th Congress to 
what the House Labor Committee 
‘Report called “the concept of hav- 
ing the federal government lead in 
establishing standards for legislation 
of this type.” 


Opposition to extending the 
benefits to the District of Colum- 
bia in the House District Commit- 
tee was led by southerners who 
recognized that the existence of 
“model” workmen’s compensation 
standards in the nation’s ‘capital 
will speed up the drive to boost 
levels in the states during the next 
few years. — 


Stevenson of Illinois continued his 
drive to sew up the nomination at 
the national convention by seeking 
previously “uncommitted” delegates 
in Maine, New Jersey and a dozen 
other states. 

New York’s Gov. Averell Har- 
riman became equally active in a 
drive to block an early-ballot nom- 
ination for Stevenson. Harriman in 
a North Carolina speech appealed 
to Southerners to’ remove the race 
issue from their minds. He sched- 
uled a tour of five midwestern 
states. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennes- 
see, generally considered to have 
been knocked out by Stevenson’s 
triumphs in primaries in Florida 
and California, continued to cam- 
paign. He claimed a total of 250 
votes on the first ballot. 


Stevenson Still Leads 

Stevenson is generally estimated 
to have well above 400, with 686% 
needed to nominate. Harriman has 
something more than 100. The 
remainder are scattered among a 
dozen favorite sons and tentative 
candidates—each of whom may 
hope for the lightning to strike. 

Eisenhower worked about five 
hours his first day in the White 
House and also strolled for about 
a mile around the grounds. 

Still thin from his operation and 
still convalescing, he was scheduled 
for a long trip to Panama, -six 
weeks to the day after he entered 
the hospital. The purpose was to 
confer with presidents of other 
American republics. : 


Speed Convention Plans 
The President was to spend three 
days in Panama, returning to Wash- 
ington on July 24. 
Republican and Democratic Na- 


tional Committees stepped up plans 


for their conventions next month. 

Sen. Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) 
was chosen to head the GOP plat- 
form committee and the.signs were 
that a “rough draft”_of the pro- 
posed platform would be sent to 
San Francisco ready for the con- 
vention beginning Aug. 20. 

Head of the Democratic plat- 
form group will be Rep. John Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts, and 
National Chairman Paui Butler said 
McCormack’s name had been ap- 
proved by spokesmen. for Steven- 
son, Harriman and Kefauver. 

‘Snow Job’ Charged 

The Democratic Digest’s assault 
on Hagerty and the doctors charged 
that the White House staff had 
done a. “snow job” to brush off 
questions. 

“The Republican spokesmen 
pumped up a vast stream of assur- 
ances that the President would be 
able to stand for a second term, that 
his life expectancy had been im- 
proved, that he was in better con- 
dition as a result of his illness and 
that he was already on top of his 
job again,” the party organ stated. 

The men around the President, 
the Digest said, had carried on a 

“callous” campaign to impress the 
country and the “palace guard” 
had “put politics ahead of the 
President’s welfare.” 


Bakery Local 802 
Pensions Effective 


New York—A pension plan pay- 
ing $110 a month in addition to 
social security has become effective 
for members of Bakery and Pastry 
Drivers Local 802. It is financed by 
employer contributions of $5 a 
week for each worker. 
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Raise, SUB Negotiated 
By Rubber Workers 


Akron, 


O.—Pay raises of 6.2 cents an hour and provisions for 


supplemental unemployment benefits for 38,000 Rubber Workers 
have been negotiated. Another 51 1000 will be similarly covered 


within a few days. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. came to agreement with the 


’ URWA July 17 for their 24,000 


employes several days in advance 
of the contract expiration. Union 
Officials felt confident that U.S. 
Rubber with 30,000_ workers and 
Firestone with 21,000 would agree 
to similar terms before the con- 
tracts expire at midnight July 21. 

The pattern was set July 14 when 
parleys between the union and the 
Goodrich Co. went down to the 
wire before reaching a settlement. 
This traditional bargaining stance 
in the rubber industry saw workers 
poised for strike in Akron only 30 
minutes before the deadline when 
terms were agreed upon in Cin- 
cinnati, which is located in a dif- 
ferent time belt. 

Nine locals of the Goodrich chain 
with a membership of 14,000 had 
voted. overwhelmingly to strike if 
wage terms were not met. 

The supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans sketched in during 
Goodrich and Goodyear negotia- 
tions call for 3 cents an hour and 
will pay 65 per cent of a worker’s 
earning during layoff. In Goodrich 
the fund will build to $2.5 million 
before payments begin. Other de- 
tails on SUB plans will be mapped 
at future meetings. 

URWA officials said that con- 
tract talks with some of the smaller 
firms will start when the Big Four 
negotiations are over. 


Model Contract - 
Signed in Canada 


Ottawa, Canada (PAI— 
The Canadian Labor Con- 
gress and the Office Employes 
International Union have 
signed a new model contract. 

The two-year agreement, 

effective last May, provides 
most of the benefits which 
the CLC seeks for all its 
members. The terms include: 
substantial pay increases; a 
30-hour, five-day week; a 
anion shop; the check-off of 
union dues; overtime at time 
and one-half (two hours guar- 
anteed) and double time for 
-weekends and holidays; 11 
statutory holidays plus. any 
other proclaimed by govern- 
ments. 

Also vacations of two 
weeks after one year’s service, 
three weeks after three years 
and four weeks after 15 years; 
cumulative sick leave at the 
rate of 144 days a month; 
equal pay for equal work; of- 
fice-wide seniority; leave of 
absence up to one year for 
pregnancy; and a coffee break 
at desk, morning and after- 


noon. 


Times Must Submit Firing 
Of Barnet to Arbitration 
New York—The appellate division of the New York Supreme 


Court ruled unanimously that the New York Times must submit its 
firing of copyreader Melvin L. Barnet for invoking the Fifth Amend- 


ment before the Eastland Commit-© 


tee to arbitration. 

All five justices of the high trib- 
wnal ruled that such action is re- 
quired by the newspaper’s contract 
with the Newspaper Guild. The 
Times, one of the earliest sponsors 
of arbitration in labor-management 
relations, had argued before a Su- 
preme Court justice that such ac- 
tion was not because a 
group of Times Guildsmen . had 
voted not to recommend arbitra- 
tion in an unofficial “referendum.” 

A single justice, Felix C. Ben- 
venga, agreed and issued an order 
barring arbitration. The appellate 
division unanimously reversed him 
on appeal by the Guild. 

In an opinion written by Justice 


Francis L. Valente, ‘and concurred 
in by the other four judges, the ap- 
pellate court held that the Times’ 
contention that a Guild decision 
can be reversed by a portion of its 
members “misconstrues the intent 
of both parties and makes an op- 
posite application of the law of 
agency to internal union affairs.” 

“Once an agent has been desig- 
nated for collective bargaining pur- 
poses,” the opinion continued, “the 
membership it represents cannot as- 
sume to reject certain acts of its 
bargaining representatives and ac- 
cept others. To hold otherwise 
would make a shambles of all labor 
negotiations, and would be a re- 
futation of all experience in that 
field.” 


Ship 


Workers 
Seek 28-Cent 


Pay Increase 


Camden, N. J.—Parleys on_a 
contract embodying a demand for 
a 28-cent hourly pay boost are in 
progress between the Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers and 30 ship 
construction and repair yards on 
the East Coast. 

Improvements in fringe™ benefits 
are also sought for the 35,000 
workers involved. Contracts ex- 
pire July 31, but it was held un- 
likely that any strike action would 
be taken before late August be- 


| cause of steel industry negotiations 


now being held. 

The major companies include the 
shipbuilding division of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Todd Shipyards 
Corp. and the Maryland Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co. Bethlehem em- 
ploys 14,000 workers in eight yards 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

IUMSWA Pres. John J. Grogan 
has pointed out, the disparity be- 
tween scales in naval and private 
shipyards. He said a first-class me- 
chanic in a naval yard receives 
$2.51 an hour against $2.27 in pri- 
vately owned yards. 

Grogan contended that since the 
end of World War II Bethlehem 
shipyard workers received 47 per- 
cent less in average wage hikes 
than workers in the nation’s steel 
and rolling mills and 29 percent 
less than workers in all U. S. manu- 
facturing. 

Fringe benefit improvements 
sought by the union include hos- 
pital insurance paid for entirely 
by the companies, supplemental un- 
employment benefits, double time 
for all overtime, more paid holi- 
days and better vacation sched- 
ules. 


Vote on Merger 


(Continued from Page 1) 
working men and women; to secur- 
ing them the full recognition and 
enjoyment of the rights to which 
they are justly entitled; to the 
achievement of higher standards of 
living and working conditions; . . 
and to the strengthening and exten- 
sion of our way of life and the 
fundamental freedoms which are 
the basis of a democratic society.” 


Petrillo Will Put 
Plan Before ILO 


Pres. James C. Petrillo of the 
Musicians Union has sailed for 
Geneva where he will attend a 
special session of the Intl. Labor 
Organization and advocate the 
world-wide adoption of the “Petrillo 
Plan” by which a percentage of the 
sales from recordings is placed in a 


fund to employ jobless musicians. 


Es a = et aa & Nes = Se 
NO HANDICAP to picket line vigor is the fact that one-third of the 200 TUE strikers at Gray Mfg. 


Co. in Hartford, Conn., are physically handicapped. Hartford’s Mayor Joseph Cronin, a Machinists 
member, (left) visited the picket line recently to talk briefly with unionists, from left, Mary Pollastrello, 


Pres. Mary L. Lewis, John Costa and William F. Bowers. 


SWASTIKA FLAG and sign were raised by Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers outside Laclede Gas Co. plant in St. Louis after 


Gov. Phil Donnelly invoked the King-Thompson Act to break the 


strike by 2,200 employes. The law “seized” the plant and forced 
workers back on the job. Despite this, the union scored a major 


victory in subsequent negotiations. 


Oil Workers Win at Laclede 
Despite Seizure, Court Ban 
St. Louis, Mo.—A major victory was scored by the Oil, Chemical 


& Atomic Workers in its battle against the Laclede Gas Co. in face 
of state seizure action and a count injunction forcing the strikers 


back to work. 


Pay increases of 12 cents ‘to 
1342 cents an hour across the 
board were won for production 
workers and a 5.8 per cent pay 
boost will go to office workers. The 
one-year agreement, reached over 
the insistence of the company for a 
two-year pact, also calls for a 
fourth week of vacation in the 
20th year of service. 


Fight to Repeal Act 
Meanwhile, a conference of 
AFL-CIO unions in the public 
utility field will be held here July 
25 to work towards repeal of the 
anti-labor King-Thompson Act 


*| which was invoked to break the 


13-day strike by the OCAW lo- 
cals. Gov. Phil Donnelly cited the 
law and a circuit court last week 
granted a permanent injunction 
forcing the strikers back to work. 

Present at the conference will 
be OCAW Vice Pres. Joseph Ap- 
plebaum, Pres. John I. Rollings of 
the Missouri Labor Council’ and 
representatives of unions with mem- 
bership in the utilities field, includ- 
ing the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Operating Engineers, 
Communications Workers, State, 
County and Municipal Employes, 
Utility Workers, Street Railway. 
Employes and the OCAW. 

The OCAW locals and some un- 
ion officials have already been fined 


a total of $35,000 under penalties 
imposed by the strike-breaking 
King-Thompson law. Intl. Rep. 
William Wynn said the union had 
no intention of paying the fines and 
would contest the decision with ap- 
peals “up to the U. S. Supreme 
Court if necessary.” 


Contest Decisions 

Other unions in the public serv- 
ice area will consider assisting in 
the court and legislative battle to 
wipe the statute off the books. 

Wynn said that the issue of 
“riser connections”’—a hotly de- 
bated issue during the strike—will 
go to arbitration. A riser is the 
pipe that goes from the main gas 
line to an appliance. The company 
wanted to farm out the riser work 
to private contractors and the union 
insisted the work be-done by their 
members as in the past. 


Seamen Will Join 
Canadian Congress 


Vancouver, B. C.— The West 
Coast Seamen’s Union, which broke 
away from the Communist-led Ca- 
nadian Seamen’s Union during the 
1949 strike, has voted to merge 
with the Canadian Labor Con 
gress. It has about 1,000 members, 
most of them employed on tow- 
boats. 


for $5,516. 


cases to arbitration. 


Communications Workers 
Win Bell Arbitrations 


Arbitration has paid off for the Communications Workers in 
their long battle with Southern Bell Telephone Co. 

The largest arbitration case in labor-management history has 
ended with three out of every four of the discharged strikers re- 
instated, all with substantial amounts of back pay. 

The case stemmed from CWA’s 72-day strike against Southern 
Bell in 1955. Most of the back pay awards revert to the May 25, 
"1955, ending of the strike. ‘The largest single back pay order was 


The final group of discharge cases, 25 in number, came last 
week, 14 months after the strike was concluded. Twenty-four 
workers were restored to their jobs, all with whopping back pay 
checks. Only in one instance was the company’s position upheld. 

A total of 226 discharges were settled. Of these, 173 CWA 
members were reinstated, 53 discharges were sustained. Southern 
Bell fired 243 people for “strike misconduct” as one weapon in its 
strike-breaking arsenal. Suse anensbers decided mot to take thele 


The scbltratiog henriags were bah fu mine staten: CWA spent 
more than $1 million in fighting for its membership. The union 
provided basic living costs for every discharged member until his 
case was heard by the arbitration panel. The arbitrators have 
drawn pay of $125 a day, plus all expenses. 
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VETERAN BARTENDER Thomas L. Norton, 80, a bartender for 
58 years, receives the first pension check to be issued by Bartenders 
Union Local 15 from Pres. Jack Townsend (left) as New York City 
Labor Commissioner Nelson Seitel looks on. 


41 Old-Time Bartenders 


Pensioned 


by N. Y. Local 


New York-——Forty-one old-timers who have spent a total of nearly 
900 years serving up the beer the rest of us can weep into if we’re 
so inclined have gone into honorable retirement—the first under the 


pension plan of Bartenders’ Local 
- 15. 

They were inducted into their 
new lives—no ears to be bent in 
sympathetic understanding, no 
more belligerents to pacify, no more 
of the uncertain to be eased with 
sage advice—at a luncheon spon- 
sored by the union. 

Pleasant Memories 

The old-timers are all veteran 
members of the union—men who 
joined its ranks in the so-called 
good old days when a nickel would 
buy a big schooner of beer, but the 
man who served it worked as long 
as 91 hours for $15 a week. They 
remember, too, when the “place” 
on the corner was the social center 
of the nearby community. 

The luncheon at which they were 
welcomed into the ranks of the in- 
dustry’s elder statesmen was ad- 
dressed by Pres. Jack Townsend of 
Local 15 and Nelson Seitel, New 
York City labor commissioner. The 
pension plan which augments their 
social security benefits was the first 
im the field. 

“Our pension plan is designed,” 
said Townsend, “to enable the sen- 
ior members of our profession to 
build a substantial pension reserve, 
over and above social security, as 
a financial bulwark for their years 
of well-deserved retirement.” 

Cordial Relations 

It is a typical result, he said, of 
the past decade of cordial relations 
between the union and the more 
than 2,000 employers who cooper- 
ate in it under contract. Many of 
the employers, and the appropriate 
union committees, attended a recep- 
tion for the new pensioners follow- 
ing the luncheon. 

In addition to the pension pian, 
Local 15 pioneered, in 1947, the 
establishment of a comprehensive 
health and welfare plan which pro- 
vides medical, surgical, dental and 
optical care, hospitalization and 
unemployment benefits for sick and 
disabled members. 

Recently it became the first local 
in New York’s trade and service 
industries to incorporate in its con- 
tracts both a cost-of-living escalator 
clause and a proviso for an impar- 
tial arbitrator. 


E AFL-CIO PRESENTS 
Thea Feiday 


Randolph 
Backs Fund 

. e 
For Republic 

New York—The Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters has written 
Chairman Francis E. Walter of the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee to express “our unquali- 
fied belief in and support of” the 
Fund for the Republic, whose spon- 
sorship of a study on blacklisting 
is under investigation. 

Meanwhile, the executive board 
of the Intl. Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers unani- 
mously approved a resolution which 
“warmly commends the activities of 
the Fund for the Republic.” 

The IVE board declared that the 
Fund “has embarked on what may 
be the noblest and most auspicious 
experiment ever attempted by a 
private organization in the United 
States to encourage and facilitate 
the study of civil liberties.” 

Review of Grants 

BSCP Pres. A. Philip Randolph, 
an AFL-CIO vice president, told 
Walter that he was not “passing 
judgment on the merits or demerits 
of the Report on Blacklisting by 
John Cogley, a noted and able jour- 
nalist and former editor of the well- 
known ‘Catholic Weekly, Common- 
weal.” 

But he said that “a review of the 
grants by the Fund for the Republic 
will indicate that they have been 
made to causes the advancement of 
which is fundamental to the leader- 
ship of the democratic forces of 
the world by the United States 
against Russian Soviet Communism 
in its drive for worldwide conquest 
of the minds and allegiance of the 
peoples of Europe, Asia and 
Africa.” 

- Lauds Leaders 

He pointed out that the Fund 
was headed by a “distinguished and 
responsible educator,” Robert N. 
Hutchins, “backed by a board of 
directors comprised of . . . out- 
standing American patriots.” 

“It i is our earnest hope that noth- 


Civil Rights 
Bill Might — 
Get By House 


Despite a parliamentary obstacle 
course erected by southern oppo- 
nents, the Administration-backed 
civil rights bill at presstime seemed 
to be headed for House passage. 

House. Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. (R-Mass.), was 


| flatly predicting a two-to-one mar- 


gin of victory when—after Dixie- 
gops have exhausted all possible 


jdelaying tactics—the measure is 


brought to a vote. 


Turn Down Plea 
Hopes that House action might 
be able to pry a similar bill out of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
where Chairman James O. East- 
land (D-Miss.) has _ successfully 


:|bottled it up despite approval by 


one of his subcommittees, dimmed 
when the Committee again turned 
down a plea by Sen. Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., (D-Mo.) to take up 
the measure. 

As pressure for adjournment 
mounted, each day’s delay made it 
more likely that Congress would 
quit before the Senate got to the 
politically hot issue. 

Avoid Delays 

Northern backers of civil rights 
joined in a bi-partisan bloc in the 
House under the leadership of 
Reps. Emmanuel Celler (D-N. Y.) 
and Hugh Scott (R-Pa.). They 
agreed at a caucus to “remain on 
the floor” to avoid delays through 
quorum calls, and to “stick to the 
bill,” opposing all amendments in 
order to see it through to final 
passage. 

Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers, who also is an AFL- 
CIO vice president, wrote all mem- 
bers of the House urging them to 
pass the bill and thu’ “break Con- 
gress’s 80 year record of inaction” 
and “meet the most urgent needs 
of members of minority groups 
who are treated as second-class 
citizens.” 


Technicians 


Warn Against 
Monopolies 


Denver—Pres. Clifford F. Roth- 
ery of the Broadcast Employes and 
Technicians warned against the in- 
creasing danger of communications 
monopolies, particularly those 
which arise when interests con- 
trolling the press buy television and 
radio stations. 

The results of big business con- 
trol of the air waves, Rothery said, 
have been attempts to obsolete jobs, 
cut staff and lower wages. 

“Every bit of technical develop- 
ment in radio and TV in the past 
two years,” Rothery said, “has been 
to reduce man hours and not to 
improve the ultimate product to the 
public.” 

He said NABET has been study- 
ing the problem since it became 
evident and will submit its findings 
either to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission or the House and 
Senate Commerce Committees with 
a request for legislation to tighten 
licensing laws. 

Norway Millennium— 
Wives Get Vacation 

Oslo— The millennium began 
moving into Norway this year when 
the State Vacation Fund announced 
$110,000 in grants to provide free 
two-week vacations for housewives. 

The fund is financed by small em- 
ployer-employe contributions and 
makes grants to vacation societies 
throughout the country. These, in 
turn, provide free holidays for vari- 
ous groups. A total of $253,000 
was allocated for workers’ vaca- 


“contrary to public policy.” 


\Justice Dept. ‘Admits 
Dixon-Yates Is “Ilegal’ 


The Justice Dept. acknowledged in court that the Eisenhower 
Administration’s abortive Dixon-Yates contract was illegal and 


*The department made these confessions in asking the U. S. 
Court of Claims to throw out a Dixon-Yates suit against the gov- 


ernment for $3.5 million in d 
ages. 

In a brief reading, some obser- 
vers thought, “like a Democratic 
campaign document,” the Justice 
Dept. reversed an, official opinion 
previously issued by Attorney Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., saying that 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
had had statutory authority to sign 
up with Dixon-Yates to furnish 
electricity to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


AEC Lacked Authority 

‘There was no authority in law 
for the AEC to do what it did in 
signing the purported Dixon-Yates 
“contract,” the Justice Dept. told 
the court, thus saying that Brownell 
was wrong in his first opinion. 

The government’s document also 
said that the Republican-controlled 
Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee had acted illegally in 
November 1954 in regard to the 
“contract,” and that in 1955 the 
new Democratically-controlled 
committee took a correct legal 
view toward it. . 

The issue here was whether the 
committee could “waive” a section 
of the law forcing delay on AEC 
contracts for 30 days while con- 
gressional groups studied the pro- 
posals 


The 1954 Atomic Energy Act 
permits such a “waiver” of the 
waiting period. But in 1954 the 
Republican-controlled committee 
acted to “waive” before the pro- 
posed “contract” was final and 
when Congress was not in session. 

This action, the Justice Dept. 
said to the court, was illegal. 

Conflict of Interest 

The Justice Dept. also cited “con- 
flict of interest” charges against 
Adolphe H. Wenzell, who worked 
both with the Budget Bureau and 
the AEC on details of the “con- 
tract” while also, as a vice president 
of an investment banking firm, 
working on the financing. 

Wenzell’s banking firm, the First 
Boston Corp. of New York, turned 


up as the proposed Dixon-Yates 


fiscal agency. It waived its fee, 
but the government says Wenzell 
was still involved in working both 
for the government and his own 
company. 

The Dixon-Yates operation was 
cooked up by AEC Chairman 
Lewis B. Strauss and Joseph M. 
Dodge, then Budget Bureau direc- 
tor. 

The purpose was to force private 
power back into the TVA country 
and to deny TVA funds to expand 
its facilities to meet growing needs. 

Ike Dumped Contract 

Democrats had a field day with 
charges revealing Wenzell’s opera- 
tions, interventions by Strauss, 
Dodge and White House Assistant 
Sherman Adams, and clumsy at- 
tempts to conceal facts. 

As the hot potato became a po- 
litical liability, Eisenhower seized 
an excuse finally to dump the 
“contract”. by repetition of an- 
nouncements that the city of Mem- 
phis would refuse Dixon-Yates 
power and build its own generating 
plant. 

Edgar H. Dixon and Eugene A. 
Yates—private-utility magnates in- 
vited by the government originally 
to participate in the anti-TVA oper- 
ation—filed suit for repayment of 
their “expenses.” 

The Justice Dept. says the gov- 
ernment isn’t liable for these “ex- 
penses” because the whole deal was 
illegal at the start. 


Canada Living Costs 
Take Sharp Jump 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian 
cost-of-living index registered its 
sharpest increase in years between 
May and June, jumping from 116.6 
to 117.8, the highest it has reached 
since the fighting in Korea started. 

A major portion of the jump was 
caused by higher food prices, which 
went up 2.9 index points during 
the month. Other boosts were re- 
corded by shelter, household opera- 
tion, and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties and services. Only the clothing 


index moved slightly downward. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S THIRD Democratic governor since the Civil 
War, George M. Leader (center), told the area COPE conference at 
Pittsburgh that the gains his state has made since he took office 
couldn’t have been made without labor’s support. With him are 
COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll (eft) and James McDevitt. 
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AFL-CIO: NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1956 . 


Steel Strikers Set for Long Si 


Gary,Ind.OpensArms, 
Credit to Idle Workers 


By Eugene A. Kelley | 


Gary, Ind.—Thirty thousand Steelworkers in this lakeside city 
are settling down for what may be a long siege in the three-week 
strike against the steel industry and its take-it-or-leave-it attitude. |} 

The towering stacks of the blast furnaces stand stark and smoke- 
The company has made no attempt to resume 


less against the sky. 


operations. Outside the plant gates 
pickets lounge during their six-hour 
stints. Theirs is picket duty 1956 
style. 

The union has provided tents for 
protection against the broiling sun 
or the rains that slash in across 
Lake Michigan. Friendly merchants 
have provided television sets and 
electric hot plates. Coffee and sand- 
wiches (fried chicken on Sundays) 
arrive twice during each picket 
shift. 

World’s Largest Plant 

At one picket station there is the 
ultimate in accommodations, an air- 
conditioned mobile comfort station 
built by U. S. Steel for use during 
Gary’s golden jubilee celebration a 
few weeks ago. 

The city was built on the lake’s 
sand dunes 50 years ago by Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, one of the founders 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. and a bitter 
foe of labor. Today, the vast Gary 
Works of the corporation is the 
largest steel plant in the world and 
dominates the local industrial scene. 

The unions have made a dif- 
ferent city of Gary. Its mem- 
bers serve on community agen- 
cies and on municipal boards. 

Gary knows its debt to the un- 

fons and the knowledge is re- 

flected in the liberal credit being 
extended to strikers by mer- 
chants. 

The store owners, especially those 
with do-it-yourself items, enjoyed a 
boom when the strike began. Paint 
departments were cleaned out as 
strikers began to refurbish their 
homes. 

New roofs went on, floors were 
tiled, walls were insulated. Other 
strikers took off by the thousands 
for the lake resorts of nearby Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. So great was 
the exodus, in fact, that the city’s 
census was deferred until after the 
strike is settled. 

Pres. M. O. Mitchell of the 
Chamber of Commerce conceded 
that “big ticket items have not sold 
well since the strike began but sales 
of smaller items are normal. Cash 
alee, ne ae Telok selas is meee 
mal.” 

Good Credit Risks 


Gary’s storekeepers, Mitchell 
continued, have been through 
strikes before. They know that 
sales of men’s clothing sag first 


SWANK ACCOMMODATION for pickets at one gate of U.S. Steel’s Gary works is 
this trailer built by the firm to provide sanitary facilities for crowds attending Gary 
golden jubilee in May. Outside the ai-cognoned vehicle are King David yea, 


and children’s items are the last to 
suffer. 

“The do-it-yourself boom is cer- 
tain to be good for at least three 
weeks, then it will taper off fast.” 

Mitchell said merchants weren't 
alarmed at the prospect of lagging 
installment payments if the strike 
continues many weeks. “Our peo- 
ple in Gary are the salt of the earth 
and wonderful credit risks. I know 
that one of the largest stores in 
town. is sending its installment buy- 
ers a personal letter inviting them 
to come in for a discussion if they 
have financial problems. 

“I don’t like strikes,” Mitchell 
said, “I don’t think anyone does. 
But these are the facts as they are 
here.” 

The Gary Credit Bureau said 
new accounts opened with mer- 
chants have fallen off because 
“people have the feeling this may 
be a long siege.” 

A striker at the Gary Works 
picket line sipped lemonade (un- 
fon-provided) and mused: “There 
wasn’t as much driving in the 
family bus last Sunday. The 
missus thinks twice today before 
she okays a couple of bucks for 
gas. Before we get the contract 
we want those bucks may come 
in handy for bread.” 

In the office of Orval J. Kin- 
caid, USWA subdistrict director, 
the strategy for aiding strikers is 
laid, the machinery needs only a 
nod to go into full operation. Lo- 
cal 1014, largest local in the Steel- 
workers, with 18,600 members, has 
many trained union counsellors 
who will take over to iron out 
problems that are sure to arise. 


Watchful Waiting 

Around the union’s quarters, the 
Philip Murray building, named for 
the union’s first president, and on 
the picket line, there is an attitude 
of watchful waiting. There is con- 
stant liaison with Pittsburgh where 
the negotiations go on, constant 
contact with nearby Chicago where 
USWA Joseph Germano supervises 
the union’s largest district, with 
135,000 dues-paying members. 

Newspapermen, radio and tele- 
vision people have crowded into 
Gary trying to find some anti-labor 
sentiment in the community or dis- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Isadore Johnson and Ezra Ledbetter. 


SCRAPBOOK RECORD of family’s baseball activities is studied by the Ricards of Gary. John Ricard 
is financial secretary of Steelworkers Local 1066 and his wife Doris is active in union auxiliary. With 
both parents former ball players and keen fans, it’s natural for the boys, Jim, John and Bob, to be 
big-league hopefuls. Two are playing on local school teams. 


Steel Strike Is Personal Battle 
To Ricard Family of Gary, Ind. 


The Ricards of Vermont Street in Gary are a close-knit family, wd he in their devotion to each 


other, to the union and to baseball. 


In only one respect are they a house divided; their loyalties are 


and Cubs. 


divided between the White Sox 


John Ricard is financial secre- 
tary of Steelworkers Local 1066 
with a long record of service to his 
union. His pretty wife, Doris, is 
active in the union auxiliary and 
soon will take office as president of 
the Parent-Teacher Association at 
the Emerson school where their 
three sons attended classes. 


John Is Inspector 

John, an inspector, is working 
hard at winning the strike. He and 
Doris are at the union office each 
morning at 6 to help prepare the 
huge amounts of coffee, lemonade 
and sandwiches that flow from the 
strike kitchen to the picket lines 
through the day. His work in the 
kitchen over, John goes upstairs to 
aid fellow strikers in meeting Blue 
Cross and financial problems. 


“I’m getting up earlier during the 


strike than I did when I was work- 
ing,” he explains, “but it’s worth 
it to win this strike. Years ago, 
I was in the clerical end of things, 
but I left that because we were go- 
ing broke while production workers 
got a union and better wages. 
Now, of course, the clerical force 
is organized too.” 

It’s easy, talking to the Ricards 
in their neat home on a tree-shaded 
street, to know that the financial 
problems attendant on any strike 
will be taken in stride. No home 
improvement projects are under 
way at the Ricards because as Doris 
tells it, “I can’t catch him long 
enough.” 

Win Strike First 

There is time, though, for going 
to ball games, those games in which 
two sons take part. Jim, 13, plays 


with the Emerson Preps; Bob, 9, is 
on the roster of the Emerson 
Peewees. 


The eldest son, John, has no time 
for baseball. He is a freshman at 
Indiana University and taking sum- 
mer courses. The boys all come 
naturally by their interest in base- 
ball. Their father played high 
school and city league ball and 
later was the sparkplug of his 
local’s athletic committee which 
fielded a team that captured the 
Steelworkers national title. 

Familes like the Ricards can be 
counted by the thousands in Gary 
and the network of steel commu- 
nities across the nation. The strike 
is a personal thing to them and they 
have made winning it a part of their 
way of living until a contract is 


signed. 


STRIKE DEVELOPMENTS are discussed by Orval J. Kincaid (seated), Steel- 
workers subdistrict director in Gary, with leaders of the 30,000 unionists in the area. 
From left, Community Services Chairman George Hrnjack, Local 1066 Pres. Robert 


Gray, Local 1014 Pres. John Mayerek and Local 2695 Pres. Lawson Neely. 
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e Ld 
Malik Likes Ike 
|= a good many other people, we were interested, if not unduly 
impressed, by a news agency report from London that Pres. 
Eisenhower is an election favorite of Jacob Malik, the hard-bitten 
Soviet career man who is now Russian envoy to London. 

But Rep. Charlie Halleck, the hard-bitten Republican career man 
from Indiana, was incensed when a Democrat read that news item 
to fellow Congressmen in the House. A vile smear of our President, 
the Indiana Republican snapped. 

It’s good to learn that ethical standards in politics appear to be on 
the rise. Presumably the GOP leadership is going to apply those 
sensitive ethical standards clear across the board. 

Perhaps Rep. Halleck, while he is still incensed, can belatedly 
help to repeal the GOP smear campaigns of the past. ; 

It doesn’t take much memory to recall the smears that were 
indiscriminately hurled at such patriotic Americans as Harry 
Truman, Dean Acheson, Sen. Murray of Montana, Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California and others whom Dick Nixon 
doesn’t like as well as he likes Murray Chotiner. sia 

Perhaps Rep. Halleck will even be able to do something about 
that new GOP campaign pamphlet that “proves” that the American 
Communist Party supports or controls—or something—the Demo- 
cratic Party. - 

It’s not a question of whether the Republican leaders can “take 
it as well as give it.” It’s a question of whether Soviet Ambassador 
Malik’s “I like Ike” statement can teach the Republicans that 
smearing doesn’t pay—because everyone can always get smeared. 


Something for the People 


: Senate did a good day’s work when it passed the social 
security amendments that greatly expand the usefulness and 
value of the system to our people. 

The 41 Democrats and six Republicans who voted to pass the 
bitterly contested George amendment providing disability pensions 
at age 50 deserve to be remembered by the voters. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson, the majority floor leader, and his colleagues, 
Senators Walter F. George, Robert S. Kerr and Russell B. Long, 
did a magnificent job in improving the inadequate bill reported out 
by the Finance Committee. George of Georgia, especially, has some- 
thing to be proud of in what probably was his final great debate on 
the Senate floor. ; 

Spokesmen of the AFL-CIO joined in fighting for the improved 


bill. But it was not a “labor bill” alone. If not vetoed by the Presi-| 


dent, the measure will greatly assist our 15 million members and 
their families but it will also assist millions of other American 
families. 


Hiot Weather Item 


Aaa can be excused for getting confused in mid-summer 
Washington. 

So perhaps House GOP leader Joe Martin had a hot-weather 
alibi when he told Congress that his views on foreign aid are based 
on the “judgment of the President and General Motors”—when, 
of course, he meant the “General Staff” of the military forces. 

But the hot-weather alibi evaporates; the House is well air-con- 
ditioned. Joe Martin, we fear, had simply been fact-conditioned by 
three years of a businessman’s administration. 
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_ It Shouldn’t Happen to an Elephant! 


cerpted from the July issue of the 
Catering Industry Employe, month- 
ly publication of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union.) © 

Are labor unions being left at the 
post when it comes to the “new art 
of community relations”? - 

That question was put into sharp 
focus early last month by a leading 
article in the Wall Street Journal 
headed: Many Companies Find a 
Sociable Approach Pays Off in 
Business. 

It’s a question that has long 
plagued thoughtful union members 
and union officials interested in the 
public attitude toward organized 
labor. 

Gain Understanding 

And it’s a question that union 
members need to study if they don’t 
want business to beat them to the 
punch. ' 

Answering the question, “Why 
are companies investing increasing 
amounts of money and manpower 
in community relations work?” the 
WSS says: 

“A major aim of community 
relations, many firms say, is to 
gain community understanding 
and support on political, social 
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and economic matters—to im- 
prove ‘the business climate’ in 
which the company operates. 


“On a practical basis, this means 
guarding against such things as un- 
sound or unfair tax policies, hin- 
drance of industrial construction or 
expansion, failure to enforce boy- 
cott and picketing laws, or com- 
munity antagonism during strikes, 
layoffs, and changes in methods of 
operation.” 

The Journal’s candor on this sub- 
ject certainly tells us we’re asleep 
at the switch in the labor move- 
ment if we fail to bestir ourselves 
to construct our Own programs 
aimed at putting labor’s best foot 
forward to improve the climate for 
trade unionism. 

Few unions are in a position to 
build the town a waterworks, or 
stock the zoo. Such things take 
more money than union treasuries 
can divert to enterprises of this 
magnitude. 


Union Community Asset 

But there are many, many things 
unions and their members can do 
to help bring the public to an un- 
derstanding of the fact that a 
healthy union is an asset to the 
community. 

Organized labor is already doing 
some things in this area of better 
community relations. Some unions 
are developing carefully planned 
and well-managed public relations 
programs aimed at helping the 
press to interpret union matters 
accurately. 

For the most part union public 
relations have been of a “fire 
brigade” character—aimed at deal- 
ing with some great crisis, like a 
steel strike or the “Battle of the 
Beach.” Such activities are essen- 
tial, but they have the disadvan- 
tages of putting the union in the 
position of trying to justify a situa- 
tion viewed with hostile eyes by 
many members of the public. 

Most important single step any 
union can take is a serious study 
of the quality of the union’s service 


to its members. The union con- 
sidered a useful and effective ser- 
vant by the membership is a long 
way along the road toward good 
community relations. 


Constructive Neighbors 

Beyond these internal matters 
lie much wider areas in which un- 
ions can put their best foot forward 
in the community—but none will 
be effective tools for better relations 
with the public if they are not 
backed up by a spirit of warmth 
and good feeling within the union’s 
own ranks. 

What should be the purpose of 
such community relations? It’s not 
just to make the. union “respecta- 
ble.” It is to help the community 
see that the unions in their town, 
although aggressive in organizing 
and collective bargaining, are capa- 
ble of being constructive good 
neighbors in all those things that 
make the home town a better place 
to.live. — 

When foiks see the unions in 
this light, then they will be more 
sympathetic toward the union’s ef- 
forts to make its organizing work 
effective, and to win the standard 
of living for its members it seeks. 
It’s easier to persuade a friend to 
honor your picket line! 
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Histadrut Sparks Progress of Israel 


Labor Responsible for Welfare, 
Education, Health Structures 


By Henry C, Fleisher 


Late last month, nearly a dozen textile plants in the state of Israel were closed 
by a strike and a lockout. 

The employer complained, as many another has done in other lands, that 
workers’ wages are too high. And Histadrut, the Israel Federation of Labor, 
argued back that productivity increases and ort prices required changes ‘in the 
wage structure. 

In the United States, an industrial dispute of this kind is almost “routine.” What 
makes it interesting, from a distance of some 6,000 miles, is the fact that of all the 


Middle East countries so much now in the news, _— Israel has a fully developed, 
democratic labor movement. 


Israel Has Free Labor Movement 

Behind the headlines of current tensions in the Middle East it’s easy to lose sight 
of the fact that Israel has a free labor movement with a membership of about one- 
third the population, and modern welfare, education and health structures. 

The progress that has come to Israel during the eight years of its existence as 
an independent state was seen last month by a delegation of seven AFL-CIO offi- 
cials who visited Israel as guests of Histadrut and the American Christian Palestine 
Committee. - 

What they saw, during a fortnight’s stay in the eight-year-old republic, was a 
“rebuilding” of a land and a nation, and an admirable “courage, initiative and 
spirit of democracy.” 

The delegation comprised Vice Pres. Joseph Childs of the United Rubber 
Workers; Pres. John Rollings of the recently merged Missouri State Labor Council; 
Pres. Charles Schultz of the Wisconsin Industrial Union Council; Sec.-Treas. Neil 
Sherburne of the Minnesota Federation of Labor; Sec.-Treas. Sam Ezelle of the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor; Mrs. Esther Murray of the Women’s Activities 
Dept. of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political: Education; and the writer, from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 

What they found was a tiny country—about the size of Massachusetts—in which 
there is too much desert and not enough water; a young country that can teach 
some of the older nations a few ideas about health and social welfare services for 
the people; a country with an earnest desire to build for the future; and in Histadrut, 
a labor movement that seems unique among the free labor organizations of the 
world. 

Leaders Are Old Histadrut Hands 

Histadrut, Israel’s labor movement, is one of the largest and most influential— 
in proportion to the size of the country—of any in the world. 

Prime Minister Ben Gurion, who met with the AFL-CIO delegation, is an old 
Histadrut man. Mordecai Namir, Histadrut’s secretary-general, became minister of 
Jabor during Israel’s recent cabinet shift. Golda Myerson, the new foreign minister, 
is another of the many “labor people” in key government positions. Mapai, the 
labor party, is the largest in the coalition government. 

Histadrut was established by Zionist-minded pioneers who came to Palestine 30 
and 40 years ago. Since it long preceded the creation of the state, Histadrut took 
on, through the years, a lot of functions over and above those of traditional trade 
unionism. 

Today Histadrut represents workers in collective bargaining—but it also owns 
industrial enterprises, or has sizable minority investments in them. It runs a 
far-flung health service, whose clinics and hospitals dot the country. It has organ- 
ized consumer and farm cooperatives. 

The labor organization maintains a big workers’ bank and insurance organiza- 
tion; finances and constructs big housing developments (the big flow of immigrants 
in the last eight years has created a tremendous need for homes); and sponsors the 
establishment of cooperative farm communities throughout the country. 

“If it weren’t for Histadrut, there’d probably be no country of Israel today,” one 
official told the writer.’ 

While the bulk of Histadrut’s membership i is comprised of Jewish workers and 
farmers, it has begun also to develop a growing membership among Israel’s 200,000 
native Arabs. 

In the ancient city of Nazareth, the country’s largest Arab community, Histadrut 
is operating a sizable medical center. A branch of the workers’ bank operates there 
also to free its subscribers from usurious interest rates; and in a nearby village a 
new consumer cooperative has become a quick success. 


Emphasize Equal Pay for Arabs 
Twenty years ago much of Histadrut’s trade union activity was designed to 
protect its members from being dragged down to the starvation wages paid by 
employers to the Arab workers. The situation has changed and one major point 


of emphasis is to insure equal pay for Arab workers with the higher standards won 
by the Histadrut unions. 


PRES. BEN ZWI OF ISRAEL greets a group of seven AFL-CIO officials who toured the Middle East 
nation for two weeks. From left to right Vice Pres. Joseph W. Childs of the Rubber Workers, Charles 
Schultz of the Wisconsin Industrial Union Council, Mrs. Ben Zwi, Pres. Ben Zwi, Mrs. Esther Murray 
of the Women’s Activities Dept. of the Committee on Political Education, Neil Sherburne of the Minne- 


Ps 


DINNER IN AN ARAB VILLAGE in Israel was one of the highlights of the visit 
by AFL-CIO officials. Here Vice Pres. Joseph W. Childs of the Rubber Workers is 


being served by Dov Keddow of Histadrut, who ee the American group 
to the dinner. 


Today Histadrut officials assert with conviction that wages and living standards 
for Arab workers in Israel are better than for almost any other group of Arabs in 
the neighboring countries of the Middle East. 

These labor leaders declare that the regimes of those neighboring countries— 
many of which receive tremendous oil royalties—would do more for their people 
if they made the effort to build up the living standards of the common people 
rather than building up military machines to entrench reactionary governments and 
threaten democratic Israel. 

Israel has problems, lots of them, Private capital, looking at the ever-present 


_ threat of attack from neighboring countries and at the economic boycott imposed 


by them on Israeli goods, has come in only small quantities. 

A tremendous immigration—the most recent from Iraq and North Africa—has 
brought a challenging need to integrate the “newcomers” into Israel’s society, 
People accustomed to city life have sometimes been reluctant to settle on the farms 
—yet the country must grow more food. 

Where water comes through the pipelines and modern irrigation methods are 
practiced, the desert comes alive with fast-growing green crops. But water is scarce. 

The Yarcon River—in many parts of the United States it might be called a 
creek—supplies water for thousands of acres of formerly arid desert. But to reclaim 
the fertile lands of the Negev desert in the south, pipelines will have to bring more 
water—and the major remaining source is the Jordan River. 

Eric Johnson, former U.S. government official, as a presidential special ambassa- 
dor, sought agreement among the Arab countries on using the waters of the Jordan. 


Leaders Show No Discouragement 


Both Syria and Jordan, though they too could use that water, have refused te 
participate in any arrangement with Israel and have threatened war if Israel should 
go it alone on plans for diverting any portion of the Jordan’s water. 

So the going is hard. But Israel—its government officials, its labor leaders, its 
rank-and-file—show no discouragement. In fact they demonstrate a spirit that 
seems to impress every visitor. 

City kids and country kids look healthy and gay. 
adults, for a sign of fear or worry. ' 


Instead, the talk is all of plans for the future: of new health programs; of new 
cities, like modern Beersheva, being built out of the desert sands; of improving 
the schools, of finding oil in the Negev desert, of efficiently putting into produc- 
tion King Solomon’s old copper mines; of draining malarial swamps and extend- 
ing the railroads. 

Because Histadrut is strong and can draw upon its own resources, labor is playing 
a big role in almost every plan for developing the country. 

Those plans can succeed only if Israel can continue to live in peace, even the 
present uneasy peace of the Middle East. The decision of peace or war will not be 
made in Israel, which has foresworn preventive war and has asked for a permanent 
peace that will guarantee the integrity of its borders and its national sovereignty. 

What the AFL-CIO delegation saw was that behind those borders, Israel and its 
labor federation are working effectively at the job of guaranteeing human liberties, 
raising living standards and showing a community concérn for the welfare of 
the people. 


One looks in vain, among 


pearance 


AU fat 


sota Federation of Labor, Sec.-Treas. Samuel Ezelle of the Kentucky Federation of Labor and Pres. oe 


John I. Rollings of the Missouri Labor-Council. 
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| Bread and Butter Facts: 


C of C Goes to Bat 
For Steel Industry 


By Frank L. Fernbach 
Economist, Dept. of Research 


AFEW weeks ago, this column—in discussing the justice of the 

Steelworkers’ demands—treported some startling statistics about 

the United States Steel Co., the giant bellwether of the industry. 
While production was about the same in 1955 as in 1953, last 

year’s output was achieved by 9.6 percent fewer workers. “Thus 

the Steelworkers just about earned 
and paid for their own wage raises 
with higher productivity,” we pointed 
out. 

Meanwhile, between 1953 and 
1955, steel prices were unjustifiably- 
jacked up and a fantastic $148 mil- 
lion increase in profits, after taxes, 
was scored. This is an increase of 
66.6 percent in two years. 

To all of this the Chamber of Com- 
merce retorts, in the July issue of its 
“Economic Intelligence,” by: 

*  1—Ignoring the price and profit of 
the present steel issue entirely; and * 
2—Suggesting (they hedge a little 
with the words “possibly we should 
conclude”) that it was the wage in- 
creases of 1954 and 1955 that caused 9.6 percent of the Steel- 
’ workers to be laid off. ; 
xkxkk 


No: the Chamber—always gloomy about the consequences of 
higher wages—is not inconsistent in viewing increased worker 
benefits with extreme alarm. Yet, its depressing theory leads in- 
evitably to further speculations. 

'  1—If workers were to forego all wage raises, would this, on the 
other hand, insure permanent full employment? 

(In the great depression, even when wages were cut, and then cut 
again, despite rising output per manhour, somehow production kept 
slipping while the jobless rolls went up and up.) 

2—Is it proposed that management, too, should forego salary 
and bonus increases in order to stabilize its own job security? 

3—Are we to assume that the Chamber now views increasing 
industrial efficiency with fear and would deter it in order to in- 
sure employment security, in return for a wage freeze? 

xk kk 


WE shall not try to fathom, because we cannot, where the theo- 
ries of “Economic Intelligence” would ultimately lead. 

But this we do believe: Long before trade unions existed in in- 
dustry—from the invention of the steam engine until very recent 
times—management has sought to increase productive efficiency. 
If union wage demands today encourage this search for greater in- 


dustrial productivity (and they unquestionably do) neither organized | 


labor nor, certainly, the Chamber should fear the consequences if 
at the same time family incomes rise adequately. 

Higher productivity is potentially the means to higher total pro- 
duction and improved national living standards. If higher real 


wages regularly accompany rising manhour output, the constant in-| — 


crease in national consumption can support high levels of employ- 
ment and dissipate fear of permanent labor displacement. 


By Sidney. Margolius ~ 
Laporte ao families are being further 
pushed out of the housing market by high 
mortgage interest rates and ballooning mortgage 
“fees” piled on top of higher prices for houses and 

land. 

In many cases, the additional mortgage charges are 
* concealed from the 
buyer until he 

“closes” the deal for 

the house and finds 
he is paying unex- 
pectedly large fees. 
If he has an FHA 
mortgage, he must 
pay an often-unad- 
vertised and unnec- 
essarily h i g h insur- 
ance premium for 
the life of the mort- 
‘ gage. Other con- 
cealed mortgage 
charges may be hid- 
den in the price of 
the home itself, and 
may never be realized by the buyer. 
Here is how mortgage costs have been jacked up 
by extra fees and premiums: 

Closing costs now often range from $250 to $400. 
Many lenders now include under closing costs an 
extra “origination” fee of one percent of the amount 
of mortgage “for expense in arranging and closing 
the loan.” 

This, of course, is in addition to mortgage interest. 
Other more traditional closing costs also have risen 
sharply. The United States Savings and Loan League 
reports that charges for recording mortgage and deed, 
appraisal and credit investigation have tripled in 
recent years, and cost of title insurance also has 
risen considerably. 


Closing costs vary considerably in different areas, 


Making Ends Meet: . 


Home Closing Costs Soaring 


and among different lenders. But here is a typical 
closing cost for an $11,000 mortgage: 

“Origination fee” of 1 percent, $110; survey of 
lot, $20; examining title and title insurance, $85; 
appraisal, $25; and credit investigation, $3; record- 
ing mortgage and deed, $12. The total is $255. 

In the case of an FHA mortgage, the mortgage in- 
surance premium for the first year would add another 
$55 for a total of $310. This does not include 
deposits required for taxes and property insurance, 
which would raise the closing costs another $125 to 
$200, but are actually a prepayment of anticipated 
expenses rather than a hidden mortgage cost. 

Besides high closing costs and mortgage discounts, 
there is another cost tacked on to FHA mortgages 
by the. government itself. This is the mortgage 
premium of one-half of 1 percent collected by FHA. 
to guarantee: the lender. against loss. 

This “risk insurance” is paid by the home buyer. 
Development builders often advertise that VA and 
FHA mortgages are available at 442 percent. But 
later the buyer finds he has the additional premium 
to pay for the rest of the life of an FHA mortgage. 

Even if it is conceded that the buyer and not 
the lender should pay to guarantee the lender against 
loss, there is a serious question whether the present 
FHA premium is not as excessive as some of the 
closing costs.charged by private lenders. 

kk * 


LEADING life insurance company reports that 

of the 71,000 home mortgages it holds through- 
out the country, only one-eighth of 1 percent are in 
artears more than 60 days. Thus, the government 
appears to be charging four times as much as the 
risk involved. 

It will really take congressional action to solve 
the problem of soaring mortgage costs. But it is 
well for a home-seeker to remember that different 
lenders do have different closing costs, and to com- 
pare charges and find out what they will be before 
he signs up for a house or a mortgage. 

' (Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Barbecued Chicken Easy to Fix 


By Nancy Pratt 


HICKEN is gaining in popularity as a choice 

for the barbecue pit as well as the broiler. 
Whether you cook it indoors or outside, barbecued 
chicken is an ideal summer dish—simple to pre- 
pare, and yet filling and tasty. 


A key to good 
barbecuing is to keep” 
the sauce hot during 
the cooking of the 
chicken, and to apply 
plenty of it.. The 
sauce keeps the 
chicken moist and 
tender. Dip the 
chicken in barbecue 
sauce before it goes 
on the grill, and then 
apply more sauce 
each time you turn 
the chicken—every 4 
or 5 minutes. 

Small chickens are 
best for barbecuing; 
they take about an 
hour to cook througli. You can test their tenderness 
by twisting the leg joints just as you do when roast- 
ing chicken in the oven. Or you can check the 
muscle under the wing. If this muscle breaks when 
the wing is lifted, the bird is ready to be eaten. 


Family Income 


Washington (PAI)—Recent headlines have boasted 
happily that in 1955 American family income aver- 
aged $5,520 before taxes, a rise of 3 percent over 
1954—a new high. 

What they didn’t say was that much of the dazzling 
figure is due to the fact that more and more Ameri- 
can housewives are going into the labor market to 
help support their families. 

Statistics show that to maintain today’s high 
American standard of living it more and more re- 
quires, not one salary, but more than one salary— 
that of working wives and older children. 

Of the 52 million families in the United States, the 
Dept. of Commerce reported recently, 45 percent 
had before income tax deductions over $5,000 last 
year, 14 percent received incomes between $4,000 
and $5,000 and 41 percent received incomes of less 
than $4,000. About 8 percent had incomes of more 
than $10,000. 

Actually the $5,520 picture is not quite so glowing 
as the headlines would make it out to be. In the 
first place the $5,520 is before taxes and drops to 
roughly $5,000 after taxes, _ 

In the second place, the individual worker doesn’t 
average anywhere near that figure. In May of this 


year, for example, the average factory take-home 


For a barbecue sauce, start with tomato paste, 
Worcestershire sauce, tabasco sauce, onion salt, 


powdered mustard, vinegar, and melted butter. As 


you become a barbecue expert, you'll probably 
develop your own individual variations on this basic 
recipe. Don’t be afraid to add your own favorite 
spices. 

Onions, barbecue style, make a tasty side dish 
with the chicken. Large white onions are best 
for barbecuing. Remove the outer layer of the onion 
and core it about halfway through. Then drop a 
tablespoon of the barbecue sauce in~« the onion. 
Wrap it in aluminum foil. Bake in the hot ashes of 
your campfire or over the grill. They usually take 
about 30 minutes. 

x * * 


Food Market Roundup—Meat supplies are in a 
bit shorter supply now than earlier this year, and 
prices on many meats have gone up. This is true 
particularly of veal, pork and lamb. Better quality 
steaks and roasts are difficult to find. The best buys 
available this month probably are chuck roast, 
chicken or turkey. Salt water fish is also attractively 
priced. 

Vegetables generally are at their seasonal low 
in price in summer, but some items such as potatoes, 
tomatoes and corn, are now higher priced than usual. 
Both yellow and green squash are good buys, as well 
as beets, onions and salad greens. Among fruits, 
fresh plums, pears and lemons are now at their 
seasonal peaks. 


Data Analyzed 


pay—which means after taxes—was $71.95 for a 
worker with three dependents and only $64.62 for a 
worker with no dependents. : 

This comes to $3,597 and $3,230 respectively on 
a 50-week basis, and is considerably below the magic 
$5,000 figure. 

We don’t have the full breakdown for 1955, but 
the 1954 figures showed the following: Median in- 
come for families with one wage earner was $3,814. 
With two earners the figure jumped to $5,000, while 
with three or more, the median income shot to 
$6,669. 

Meanwhile, the number of breadwinners in each 
family is going up. 


Although the number of married women in the | 


population has been rising steadily during the post- 
war period, population growth has accounted for 
only a small part of the labor force expansion. The 
major factor has been the sharp increase in the pro- 
portion of married women who participate in the 
labor force and assist in the support of the family, 
at least on a part-time basis. 

This Census Bureau report as of December, 1955 
pointed out that “two-thirds of all families with in- 
comes of between $6,000 and $10,000 ar} 1954 had 
more than one earner.” 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


t Shouldn't Happen to a Dog 


By Jane Goodsell ar 


OME people seem to be born knowing vied 
J silver spoon to use. They know, by instinct, how 
» perform a correct introduction and when to mur- 
Spur, “exquisite.” 
They never seem to need haircuts, they always 
, the right clothes and they don’t go to pieces 
wondering how 
much to tip the bell-. 
boy. 
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And other people 
go through life wish- 
ing that the floor be- 
neath their feet 
would open ‘up so 
that they could’ sink 
through it. 

With the best in- 
tentions in the world, 
they go around step- 
ping on other peo- 
ple’s toes, hurting 
people’s feelings and 
making critical re- 
‘Emarks about individuals who turn out to be other 
ple’s first cousins. 

If they break a shoulder strap it’s a vital one. 
It they take their shoes off underneath a table, their 
-Hfeet swell so they can’t get them back on. 

If they try to be neighborly and prescribe a favorite 
cold remedy to the sniffly gentleman standing’ beside 
them in the elevator, he turns out to be an eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist. 

And, if they tell a dissecting room joke to a man 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


Don't Be Afraid 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


NE of the many things we should fear is fear, 

itself. Fear of the devastating power of atomic 
energy may bring peace to this uneasy world but fear 
can also be a deterrent to finding peace of mind. 

Fear of the unknown is a man-made hazard which 
causes needless, wasteful, energy-draining anxieties. 
Anxieties vary in de- 
gree depgnding upon 
an individual’s past 
experiences and the 
confronting situa- 
tions. 

In the moderate 
to severe instances 
an anxiety neurosis 
may be manifested 
by either the exag- 
geration of symp- 
toms of a minor 
medical condition or 
by imagining symp- 
toms of a non-exist- 
ent disease, or by so 

: beclouding the symp- 
toms of an existing condition that the physician must 
apply an unusual degree of skill, request specialist 
consultations and order more.than the necessary 
number of diagnostic procedures to arrive at a 
diagnosis, 

Thus, not only is there an added cost but more 
important is the delay in the application of proper 
treatment. 

_ One such anxiety-provoking situation is encoun- 
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who has been introduced to them as a doctor, he is 
later identified as a doctor of divinity, not a doctor 
of medicine. 

Nobody ever sees them when they help old ladies 
across the street or when they comfort little lost 
children. But if they happen to walk as far as the 
corner with their secretaries, their wives’ friends close 
in on them like a police net. 

If they call a doctor at midnight because they 
have a temperature of 104.5, by the time the doctor 
arrives it has dropped to 97.8 and, forever after, 
their symptoms are diagnosed as pure imagination. 

They air their dislike of mustaches to a gentleman 
who suddenly seems to have ns a bristling 
handlebar. 

During a discussion. of food prices, they state that 
the price of lamb means nothing to them because they 
can’t stand it in any shape or-form. And their 
hostess’ sudden pallor makes it clear that the dinner 
entree is to be roast leg of lamb. 

They make solicitous inquiries about relatives who, 
unbeknownst to them, have been disowned, divorced 
or buried. 

Trying to pretend they can read French, they point 
to an item on the menu and are informed by the 
waiter that they have ordered the orchestra leader. 

Savoir faire is a matter of luck, instinct and perfect 
timing. If you've got it, whatever you do is right. 
You can wear a baseball uniform to a formal party, 
and everybody will think it’s the latest rage. . 

If you haven’t got it, you can read Emily Post until 
you're blue in the face, and your face is what you'll 
still go around falling flat on. 

(Distributed by PAI) 


of Diagnosis 


tered where diagnostic procedures are ordered. The 
normal attitude is to assume that the well-trained 
physician will not recommend tests that will be harm- 
ful to patients. If the patient has any misgivings, he 
or she should not hesitate to ask the physician about 
the nature and purpose of the tests. 

No physician worthy of that title will refuse to 
answer such questions because three tasks are thereby 
accomplished: one, anxiety is allayed; two, the 
patient is enlightened a bit in the matter of his medi- 
cal care; and finally, there is a more grateful, co- 
operative patient who approaches the tests with 
greater equanimity. g 

Physicians’ explanations may not remove a certain 
degree of disagreeableness of the actual procedure 
such as having a needle stuck into various parts of 
the anatomy, but here again, “the bark is worse than 
the bite.” 

Unfortunately,“some patients have “friends” who 
seem to be more conversant with the complications 
of medical procedures than physicians, themselves. 
They often do more harm by creating anxieties and 
even frighten some people to a point of not under- 
going necessary tests. 
Many of these anxieties are prevented or modified 
by physicians who most often are aware of their 
patients’ psychological state. However, when the 
physician has failed to enlighten the patient who 
needs it, the patient should not hesitate to discuss 
the matter frankly. In this way, the patient will 
improve his mental and, often, physical status. 

For your peace of mind, do not hesitate to conquer 
your fear by a thoughtful intelligent approach to 
the problem. 


first, and Roberta Quarles, fourth, 


WINNERS OF THE SECOND annual Scholarship Awards Contest sponsdied by the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor line up with BFL officers, Exec. Sec. Edward H. Johns (left) and Pres. Francis 
8. Filbey (right). Authors of the best essays on “The Worker Cannot Live by Bread Alone” are, 
in the usual. order, Marva Melvin, third pens Barbara Lee Washkevich, second; Mollie Kallman, 
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| Hollywood Observer: 


Fund for Republic 
Survey Perplexing 


By Paul Patrick 


Ho LYWOOD—About five months ago this column forecast a 
few of the findings of the Ford Foundation-endowed Fund for 
the Republic’s survey of blacklisting i in the entertainment industry. 
To a great degree, this forecast is confirmed by Volume No. 1 of 
the fund’s ‘recently published report, dealing with the movie industry. 
Many in Hollywood, after-reading the whole volume, are per- 
plexed. They feel that what should have been a factual, objective 
study became in its final writing and editing a document seemingly 
colored by one viewpoint. 
Among thosé who feel this way are some who lived through the 
Communist Party operations in Hollywood in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
They are not of the ultra-right wing politically. In fact some are 
lifetime liberals. But they say that the report actually lends pro- 
tective coloration to the real, hard-core, disciplined Communist 
Party members by treating them in exactly the same fashion as non- 
Communists who once were duped into aiding the Communist 
cause. 
It’s no excuse, say those who feel this way, that the ultra-right 
has done exactly the same thing. Two wrongs don’t make'a right. 
In the foreword to Volume No. 1, it is stated that one of the main 
reasons for the survey was that “it was not even clear whether a 
blacklisting system actually existed” in motion pictures. 
I have news for the person who wrote this foreword: The fact 
that Communist Party members have been and are being denied 
employment in motion pictures has been known to practically every 
person within the industry and to many outside of it for nearly 10 
years now. Public opinion has supported the industry in this stand. 
It is also true, as stated in my column last February, that a few 
persons who were not members of the Communist Party have been 
hurt unjustly but not necessarily deliberately. 
There was and still is an enormous field for impartial study of 
the effects on individuals of Communist Party operations in our 
country. 
Having watched disciplined Communist Party members several 
years ago seeking to force or trick Hollywood union meetings to do 
the party’s will, I am a little surprised that the fund’s report contains 
no mention of this phase. 
To representatives of a union adversely affected by the report, a 
fund employe who helped draft the document has verbally acknowl- 
edged several important errors of fact on one page of Volume No. 1 
and has offered to correct them in an affidavit. 
This makes one wonder—if there could be so many factual errors 
on just one page, how many other such errors are there in the rest 
of the 312-page report? 
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| WELL we lost Marilyn Monroe for a few months while she 


makes a picture in London. But you can’t say that England 
didn’t reciprocate in pretty generous measure when they sent us 
Diana Dors. 

Since Miss Dor’s arrival in 
Hollywood a few days ago, she 
has proved herself to be as intel- 
ligent and level-headed as she is 
bountifully endowed by nature 
with what makes strong men weak 
and weak men wolves. Miss 
Dors-is most happily married to 
.a lucky chap by name of Dennis 
Hamilton whom she brought with 
her, probably to keep everything 
in proper perspective. 

Miss Dors, a ranking British 
movie personality, will be co- 
starred with none other than 
George Gobel in an RKO fea- 
ture comedy titled’ “I Married A 
Woman.” She will portray Go- 
bel’s wife in an hilarious tale of 
a young advertising executive 
whose life becomes thoroughly 
complicated when he finds him- 
self and wife entered in a Mr. and Mrs. prize contest. 
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Labor-Industry Fund 
Boon to N.Y. Hospitals 


Westbury, N. Y.—The Long Island Industry Fund, a unique 
labor-management community venture in Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties, N. Y., has abandoned its name for another that more truly 
reflects its leadership and purpose—the Long Island Industry 
Labor Fund for Hospitals. 

It was started in.1950, largely by Long Island’s aircraft industry, 


10 


to help hard-pressed hospitals stretched beyond the bursting point} ¥ a, 


by a fantastic influx of new residents into the two counties. . 


The idea was the joint product of Pres. Leon Swirbul of the|[ 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., and Tex McCrary of radio 
and television fame, and its expression was to be a fund-raising 
industry star night, a star-studded entertainment with McCrary as 
master of ceremonies. . . 

By the time it was ready for unveiling the following year, labor 
as. well as industry was called in to help give it final shape. Sec.- 
Treas. Robert L. Forrester, -of the Nassau-Suffolk Building Trades 
Council, was elected secretary, a post he has held ever since. 
Charles Kerrigan, of the Nassau-Suffolk Industrial Union Council, 
was named a vice president. 

The plan called for the gala entertainment with tickets sold to 
workers at $5 each, giving them family memberships in the fund, 
and the employer contributing another $5 for each ticket sold. 
Education of the public, which had taken little heed of the growing 
plight of the hospitals, was as much an aim as the actual fund- 
raising. 

This year the annual hospital star night is scheduled for Aug. 25. 
It has grown so it has to be given twice, with this year’s performances 
scheduled for Roosevelt Raceway and Belmont Park race track. 

Forrester is now co-chairman of the fund drive as well as treas- 
urer of the fund itself.. Both labor and management representatives 
recognize that while the problems of the hospitals haven’t been 
solved, they at least have been eased—and further, wonders have 
been done for community spirit. . 

A recent independent survey showed that two out of every three 
Long Island industrial workers support Star Nite, and that 49,000 
workers and 46 unions, as well as 213 industrial companies, actively 
support the fund. 

Labor has wide representation in the leadership of the drive and 
fund. Emil Lindahl, of the TUC, and Robert W. MacGregor, of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Central Trades Council, are vice presidents. 

Trustees include James Beveridge, of the Nassau Council of Car- 
penters; Adam Dombrowski, of the Machinists at Republic Aviation 
Corp.; Joseph Fitzgerald, Local 450, Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers; Joseph Gramer, Local 25, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Bruno Leone, Local 66, General Building Laborers, and 
John E. Long, of the Nassau-Suffolk Building Trades Council. 


Labor Gives Backing 
To Community Funds 


The official endorsement of the AFL-CIO and personal sup- 
port of Pres. George Meany have been given the United Com- 
munity Campaigns of America. 

Meany reminded William M. Allen, chairman of the body, that 
the AFL-CIO founding convention “took a positive position” on 
federated fund-raising appeals. 

“The AFL-CIO has amply demonstrated its concern for meeting 
the health and welfare needs of its members, their families and 
their communities,” he wrote Allen. “The results of the partner- 
ship which exists between the National AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee and United Community Funds and Councils 
of America are indicative of this concern. 

“Today, through the AFL-CIO community services program, 
thousands of union members serve on boards and committees of 
agencies, chests and united funds. Today, union members, 
through their local AFL-CIO-CSC committees, in hundreds of 
communities all over America, are cooperating with united funds 
and community chests in their annual campaigns. 

“Today, union members give more, and more union members 
give to chests and united funds than at any time in the past. 

“Wherever the opportunity has presented itself, union members 
have assumed their obligations as citizens and good neighbors by 
working with and for the vast network of voluntary health and 
welfare services which are so essential for national well-being.” 

Meany again urged AFL-CIO members to cooperate with local 
united funds and chests and “to give the united way.” 


LATEST FASHIONS FOR DISABLED CHILDREN are shown to physical therapists. Beginning 
at left, Susan Cipriana, 6-year-old hemiplegic victim, models a dress without any fasteners; Daniela 
Acanfora, 6, born without legs, demonstrates a two-piece outfit with an elasticized waist to hold 
skirt in place; Michael Kaplan, 5, victim of a congenital injury, wears boxer trousers with deep leg 
hems to keep pants legs over braces; and Constance Grey, 4, a hemiplegic victim, wears a dress with 


colorful underpants which serve-as gymnasium shorts when the little girl receives physical therapy. 


New York—How victims of crippling accidents 
and diseases can better prepare themselves for life 
in the world of the able-bodied was demonstrated at 
a folk dance festival and children’s clothing style show 
at the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled here. 

The demonstration, in which all performers were 
seriously handicapped patients of the rehabilitation 
center, was a highlight of the Second Congress of 
the World Confederation for Physical Therapy. 

Among the 22 dancers who took part in the folk 
dancing were several who as yet are unable to walk 
with crutches and canes. These patients went through 
the various dances in their wheelchairs—deriving, 
according to physical therapists, “therapeutic benefit 
from manipulation of the chair with their arms and 
hands, as well as by movements of their heads, necks 
and torsos.” % 

During the last 10 years, the institute has pioneered 
in the development of folk dancing as a supplemen- 
tary form of treatment for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Miss Blanche Talmud, chief physical therapist at 
the Institute, pointed out that the formalized exer- 
cises in physical therapy generally cannot be carried 
on for more than two hours at a time. Carefully 
selected folk dances, because they hold patient in- 
terest, lengthen the number of hours of beneficial 
exercise each day and speed improvement, she said. 

American folk dances are particularly useful, 
since the use of a caller makes it possible to satisfy 
arm, leg and torso movements which aid therapy. 
Dances performed at thie festival included the Ameri- 
can Shoo-Fly, Virginia Reel, Paw-Paw-Patch and 
Squares, the Russian Troika and Couple Dance, and 
the Swedish Oxdansen. 

The handicapped children’s style show culmi- 
nated 15 years of experimentation and research to 
determine the kinds and styles of clothing that 
crippled patients can most easily put on and take off 
without extensive assistance. 

According to Mary Eleanor Brown, chief physical 
therapist of St. Vincent’s Hospital here, the studies 
began in 1941 when a survey of cerebral palsied 
children in New York schools revealed that at least 
three out of four were unable to dress themselves. 

Subsquent studies disclosed that the clothing prob- 


Crippled Dance at Style Show 


lems consisted of such factors as buttons too small 
for handicapped hands to grasp, too small openings 
for neck and arms, and fastening devices beyond the 
reach of disabled arms with limited motion and 
coordination. 

The clothing demonstrated was designed to remove 
these difficulties. It included two-piece dresses, at- 
tractively designed garments equipped with fastening 
devices which the handicapped can manipulate, and 
a series of clothing items tailored to meet the re- 
quirements of various types of disabilities. 


AMONG THE STARS at the folk dance festival 
and children’s clothing style show at the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled are 4-year-old 
Nancy MacDowell and Michael Kaplan, 5. 
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STACKED UP IN THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE, as 
Congress drove toward adjournment, were at least three bills that 
the vast majority of the official Democratic leadership would like to 
ye passed. There was no assurance that any one of them could 
be pried out. 

The Rules Committee is one of the congressional institutions— 
the other is the seniority system for picking committee chairmen— 
that gives headaches to academic students of our system. _ 

It is only a 12-member group, and one theory is that it is sup- 
posed to function as a “traffic policeman” in scheduling bills in an 
orderly fashion for floor action. 

In fact it is often an almost all-powerful bottleneck, pigeonhole 
and blockade. 

Let the Education and Labor Committee or the Public Works 
Committee or any other “legislative” unit report a bill favorably, 
the measure must still be granted a “rule” before it can be called 
up for debate. 

The “rule” may be interminably delayed. It may be denied 
completely. 

Technically, measures can be blown out of the Rules Committee 
by the device of a petition, signed by a majority of House members, 
to “discharge” the committee from further consideration of any 
bill the group is stalling. 

The petition process, however, is cumbersome and surrounded 
by traps intended to protect the committee. Toward the end of a 
session, the necessary time lag to get petitions signed and go into 
effect makes a “discharge” impossible. 


So as Congress approached its last couple of weeks, a housing 
bill was bottled up. A Senate-passed bill on Niagara River electric 
power, also approved by the House Public Works Committee, was 
blockaded. 

kkk 


THE RULES COMMITTEF*is recognized as a “political” group 
—a unit that should be responsive primacy to the party leadership 
—so its membership is stacked. 

The majority party—Democratic this year—has eight members, 
the minority Republicans only four. Theoretically this should give 
the Democratic leadership of Speaker Rayburan and Floor Leader 
John McCormack firm control. 

In fact, they do not have control. The reason is that two of the 
tight Democrats are conservative southerners and all four Repub- 
licans are conservatives. 

So any bill can be blocked by a six-to-six tie vote on whether 
to report a “rule.” (This year, due to the illness of one Democrat, 
the two conservative Democrats and the four Republicans have a 
six-to-five actual majority.) - 

The two Democrats who are non-responsive to the Rayburn- 
McCormack leadership are Chairman Howard Smith (Va.) and 
Rep. William M. Colmer (Miss.). i 


The four Republicans, on the other hand, are almost totally 
responsive to GOP Floor Leader Joseph Martin (Mass.) and Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck (Ind.), still a powerful influence. . 

When Martin decides to let the school-aid bill and civil rights 
bill go to a vote, he can get his Rules Committee Republicans to 
follow the tune he calls. 

When Rayburn wants Smith and Colmer to vote out measures, 
he has to beg them—and he can’t win every time. 


There are too many progressive bills that Rayburn favors, and 
he can’t do anything except ask Smith and Colmer for favors. He 
can’t coerce them. 


The Democratic Party is desperately in need of affirmative legis- 
lation as the basis of its campaign this year. Since the GOP killed 
the school-aid bill after letting it reach the floor, the Democrats 
need a housing bill and the Niagara bill as something to cite for 
the record. 

They need a social security bill, too, but the Senate vote July 17 
assured them of this major victory. Housing and the two big public 
power measures are strictly under control of House Rules—and 
Rayburn faced a hard job as the adjournment fever began to rise. 
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Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) © 


HETHER Comrades Bulganin and Khrushchev 

are learning how to win friends and influence 
people remains to be seen but their personal efforts 
in this direction are staggering. 

There has probably never been anything like it 
before in neieey- Their travels abroad make Marco 

"eh a Polo look like a stay-at- 
home and they are even 
- beginning to match the 
mileage of John Foster 
Dulles. 

Their entertainment of 
visitors in Moscow pulsates 
in such lavish perpetuity 
that it won’t be surprising 
if fellow commissars soon 
come to think of the party 
line in terms of caviar and 
vodka instcad of Karl 
Marx. 

The Democrats are -edeigiaining that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has transformed his job into a part-time presi- 
dency but it is doubtful that any combination of 
Americans, including the U. S. Olympic team, could 
approach the overtime schedule B’and K have been 
pursuing for the past nine months, 

Last September, they received Konrad Adenauer 
and his West German delegation. Then the president 
of Finland arrived, with an assortment of U. S. 
senators showing up at the Kremlin in the interim. 
There were also toasts to be drunk and business to 


Morgan 


Japan and France. 

In October Premier Bulganin and Party Boss 
Khrushchev played host to a variety of distinguished 
visitors including the foreign minister of Canada, 
Lester Pearson, Italian Socialist Pietro Nenni, the 
deputy premier of New Zealand and U Nu of Burma. 

The first half of November was consumed with a 
lot of domestic affairs including the celebration of 
the October revolution but the prime minister of 
Norway was in Russia for a week and the day after 


As We See It: 


be done with delegations from -Communist China, 


‘Comrades’ Out-Traveling Dulles 


he left B and K flew to India. Their visit to Asian 

neighbors included Burma and Afghanistan besides 

two extensive sojourns in Nehru’s republic and it 

was nearly Christmas before they got back home. 
kkk 


ANUARY and February were almost dull. Things 
got cracking again in March. First came Danish 
Prime Minister Hansen from Copenhagen, then for- 
mer President Auriol of France, then Prime Minister 
Erlander of Sweden. For a week in between, Khrush- 
chev went to Poland. 

April’s highlight was the B and K ‘tour of the 
United Kingdom. In May it was the turn of French 
Premier Mollet and Foreign Minister Pineau to visit 
Moscow. Bulganin attended 15 — functions, 
Khrushchev 12. - 

June brought Tito, the crown prince of Yemen, 
the Shah of Iran, the U. S. Air Force chief of staff, 
Gen. Twining, and a host of lesser lights, 

And so it goes. Stalin, the super-isolationist, must 
be spinning in his glass tomb if that, too, hasn’t been 
de-stalinized. 

What Bulganin and Khrushchev have done with 
their enormous and almost uninterrupted display of 
vigor is to dramatize the fact that, moving around 
or sitting still, our leaders are going to have their 


utmost energies taxed fulltime to keep on top of the 
game. 


Morgan, Vandercook, Howe 
To Cover Big Conventions 


Quincy Howe, veteran news analyst, is sub- 
stituting for John W. Vandercook, American 
Broadcasting Co. news analyst, now on vaca- 
tion for three weeks. 

Howe is heard each weekday night on the 
AFL-CIO sponsored program at the same time 
—originating at 10 p. m., EDT, out of the 
ABC New York studios. 

Howe, professor, author and commentator— 
with Vandercook and Edward Morgan, also 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO—will be with the 
ABC staff covering the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions. 


Change in U. S. Aid Policy Urged 


OVIET RUSSIA “shifted gears” on foreign aid 

three years ago, but the United States is “still 

planning its foreign aid on the basis of the war in 
Korea—which has been over three years.” 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.), member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and member 
of the U. S. delegation to the United Nations, urged 
reorientation of U. S. foreign assistance on the AFL- 
CIO program, As We See It, on the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network. 

“This Administration has been building up mili- 
tary assistance while the Soviet has been stressing 
economic assistance. It has been cutting down 
economic aid where they've been building up,” 
declared Humphrey. 

He cited the recent ease of Cambodia, to which 
the U. S. has given $50 million in military assistance, 
but whose rulers have declared they are aligned 
with the Soviet. 

“Cutting economic aid programs is cutting our 
own throat,” the senator said. 


Let’s Be Positive: 


“We should realize,” said Humphrey, “that it is 
not necessary for a nation, like Indonesia, to start 
each morning by saying, ‘Thank you, Uncle Sam.’ 
If Indonesia, as a result of our aid, is free, then it is 
on our side. 

“A military pact is not necessary. We have none 
with Sweden, Switzerland, or Ireland, and they are 
all our friends.” 


The Minnesota senator recommended that most 
technical assistance be furnished through the United 
Nations. He said some nations would prefer it that 
way, as a means of avyoiding-alignment with either 
the East or West. 


“However, the United States would still be able to 
control the assistance,” he said, “since we win almost 
every vote in the UN. And the important point, 
so far as we are concerned, is that the nation is 
enabled to realize an economic status that is safe 
against communism.” 


About Labor’s Contributions 


ANY newspapers currently featuring articles on 

racketeering in a few labor unions would “not 

be particularly interested” in publishing a similar se- 

ries on the positive contributions of the labor move- 
ment, a leading Catholic clergyman has declared. 

Msgr. George G. Higgins, director of the Social 
Action Dept., National Catholic Welfare Conference 
writing in his Yardstick column, added that a series 
on the positive contributions of the labor movement 
would probably do more “to eliminate the problems 
of racketeering.” 

Discussing the possibility of a congressional inves- 
tigation of racketeers in unions and the current series 
on the subject by columnist Victor Riesel, Msgr. 
Higgins said: 

“The proposed triveatiivnites will be a public serv- 
ice if it is conducted objectively. If, on the other 
hand, it is used to make political capital at labor’s 
expense, it will do more harm than good. 

“Mr. Riesel himself—who inevitably will be the 
most highly publicized witness in the investigation— 
can do more than anybody else to keep it from de- 
generating into a political circus. 


“All he will have todo is to make it emphatically 


clear in his initial testimony that, in his opinion, trade 
unionism is not only desirable but necessary and that, 
to his personal knowledge, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American labor officials are just as much 
opposed to labor racketeering as he is. 


“In warning against the possible dangers of a 
Congressional investigation of labor racketeering, 
we do not mean to underestimate either the extent 
or the seriousness of the problem. Labor racketeer- 
ing is admittedly a very serious problem. The sooner 
it is completely eliminated, the better it will be not 
only for the labor movement but for the country as 
a whole.” 


It is fair to say, I think, that many of the news- 
papers now featuring Riesel’s serialized expose of 
graft and thievery in a minority of unions, would 
not be particularly interested in publishing a similar 
series—which Riesel himself would be perfectly 
capable of writing—on the positive contributions of. 
the labor movement in the field of social justice. 

“And yet, in final analysis, the latter approach 
would probably do more than the former to elimi- 
nate the problem of racketeering about which Riesel 
is so rightly concerned.” 
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FOR “OUTSTANDING LOCAL LEADERSHIP” Ray Henry 


2a 


(left), past president of the Washington Newspaper Guild, was 
awarded the American Newspaper Guild’s Wilber Bade $500 award 
at the Guild convention in Toronto. Making the presentation is 


ANG Pres. Joseph F. Collis. 


Bookbinders Warned 


On Menace 


to Jobs 


Los Angeles, Calif—A “serious menace to job security” has been 


created through the introduction 


of new high-speed machinery in 


binderies and printing plants, the Intl. Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 


meeting in its 29th Biennial Con-® 


vention, was warned here. 

Robert E. Haskins, international 
president, sounded the warning in 
his keynote address to more than 
250 delegates from the United 
States and Canada attending the 
convention in the Ambassador 
Hotel. The delegates represent 
some 55,000 members of the Inter- 
national. 

Principal guest speaker at the 
e@pening session of the convention 
was Gov. Goodwin J. Knight (R), 
while heading the list at the second 
session was William F. Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO. 


Gov. Knight Speaks 

“We have succeeded in Califor- 
mia in creating a moderate climate 
of understanding and appreciation 
for the rightful aspirations of both 
labor and management,” Knight 
told the delegates. 

Other opening day speakers were 
W. J. Bassett, member and former 
officer of Local 63 of the Book- 
binders and now secretary-treasurer 
of the Los Angeles AFL Central 
Labor Council, and Albert T. 
Lunceford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Greater Los Angeles CIO 
Council. f 

Schnitzler told delegates that 
“unity will bring about more effec- 
tive organization for political action 
than was possible under the rivalry 
that formerly existed.” 

The AFL-CIO leader sharply 
criticized Pres. Eisenhower and 
Sec. of Labor Mitchell for failing 
to push for a liberalized Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Blame for inaction on the bill 
“cuts across party lines,” Schnitzler 
added, and “rightfully falls on the 
shoulders of the ultra-conservatives 
from both parties on the House 
Labor Committee.” 


Education Action ‘Shameful’ 

Schnitzler called the defeat in 
the House of the Federal Aid to 
Education Bill “shameful.” He 
charged that a “combination of 
Dixiecrats and GOP reactionaries 
succeeded in flaunting the public 
will” in causing the bill’s defeat. 

Departing from his prepared text, 
Schnitzler made a sharp attack on 
the current, “smiling faces” pose of 
Soviet leaders and warned that 


' 


Americans must not be “lulled into 
a position of false security.” 

The Russians need do only three 
things to prove their sincerity, 
Schnitzler said. They are: 

1—Open the gates of the slave 
labor camps. 

2—Break up their police states 
in the Satellite nations they domi- 
nate. 

3—Break up their world-wide 
cominform. 

In convention actions, delegates 
adopted resolutions pledging sup- 
port to the program of AFL-CIO 
COPE, and calling upon locals to 
establish political education com- 
mittees. 

Another resolution called for the 
organizing of 25,000 new members 
before another convention is held. 
Resolutions on automation pointed 
out the impact of new high-speed 
machinery on the industry, and 
called for higher wages and shorter 
workweeks to meet the problems. 

Delegates condemned Soviet im- 
perialism and totalitarianism as 
“utterly repugnant to the ideals of 
western civilization,” and protested 
the importation of any products 
“manufactured or produced in any 
countries that are under the domi- 
nation of Soviet Russia, including 
Russia itself.” 

A resolution submitted by several 
New England delegates asked the 
international to favor declaration of 
“congressional election days” as 
legal holidays. 


U.S. Labor Mourns 
Death of Dorchain 


The sincere condolences of U.S. 
union members at the death of 
Willi J. Dorchain, American rep- 
resentative of the Intl. Transport 
Workers Federation, have been 
voiced by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

In a cable to ITF Sec.-Gen. Omer 
Becu in London, Meany mourned 
the loss of “a valiant fighter for 
free trade unionism.” 

“Those of us who have known 
him and worked with him over the 
years,” Meany added, “have lost a 


good friend and co-worker.” 


F | unionists who may be displaced by 


‘} unions in the newspaper industry to 


being introduced are presenting ] 


Newspaper Guild Acts to Avoid. 


Serious Jurisdictional Disputes 


Toronto—The American Newspaper Guild will seek meetings with top officers of other unions in 
the newspaper industry in order to “eliminate the possibility of very serious jurisdictional disputes” 
that might arise because of the introduction of new printing processes. 

A report adopted at the Guild’s 23rd convention here pointed out: “The new printing methods 
problems of separating fairly and properly that work which falls in 


the Guild’s jurisdiction from that 
which falls into the sphere of other 
unions in the industry. 

“Our objective must be neither 
to give up any work which is prop- 
erly performed by employes in the 
Guild’s jurisdiction, nor to seek to 
gain work at the expense of fellow 


new processes.” 


Notes Rapid Changes 

The Guild pledged “not to in- 
fringe on the jurisdiction of other 
unions even though there has been 
a change in the nature of the work 
by the introduction of new meth- 
ods.” 

A study being made by the Guild 
of new printing processes shows 
that rapid changes are taking place 
particularly in the area of color 
work in newspapers. 

ANG officers were directed by 
the convention to continue efforts 
to bring together officers of other 


seek solutions to jurisdictional, bar- 
gaining, strikes, and other common 
problems. 

The convention delegates also 
agreed that the Guild should play 
a more active role in national 
political campaigns, adopting a 
resolution calling for “accelerated 
political activity.” The resolu- 
tion pointed out that the 1956 
national elections will set the po- 
litical climate that can either 
nourish or blight legislation af- 
fecting American workers. 

Opposition to long-term collec- 
tive bargaining agreements also was 
voted by the convention, with 
unanimous approval of a resolu- 
tion to limit future contracts to two 
years except with permission of the 
Guild’s executive board. Wherever 
possible locals were urged to nego- 
tiate one-year agreements. 

There are only 38 Negroes out 
of some 75,000 editorial employes 
on non-Negro newspapers in the 
United States—28 of them em- 


ployed in editorial departments cov- 
ered by Guild contracts—a report 
submitted to the convention by the 
Human Rights Committee charged. 
The report urged Guild locals to 
work with the Urban League, 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, and other appropriate organ- 
izations to encourage the hiring of 
qualified Negro and other members 
of minority groups, by newspapers. 
Convention Resolutions 
In several resolutions, the con- 
vention: 
1—Called upon police and pros- 
ecuting authorities in New York 
and elsewhere “to persist without 
let-up” in their search for the assail- 
ant who blinded Victor Riesel, 
newspaper columnist and Guild 
member for the past 15 years. 
2—Offered full support to the 
striking United Steelworkers, and 
noted that the “men of steel” had 
never failed to assist other unions, 
when called upon, including the 
ANG. 
ly condemned the use 
by some publishers of press agents 
and publicity men in covering 
news events “fraud upon the 
newspaper reading public” and a 
“dangerous undermining of work- 


ing standards and job security of 

Guild members.” 

4—Expressed support for exiled 
newspapermen organized into the 
International Federation’ of Free 
Journalists, paid tribute to the 
workers in Poznan in their brave 
demands for freedom, and called 
for the release and rehabilitation of 
“unjustly arrested and condemned 
journalists” by totalitarian states. 

5—Called upon the United 
States, Britain and France to live 
up to prior agreements and permit 
Israel to obtain arms to maintain 
territorial integrity and national in- 
dependence, “so that war may be 
prevented in the Near East.” 

6—Noted with approval the ap- 
pearance in the labor movement of 
the Long Island Citizen, “a new 
newspaper which is not only a la- 
bor publication but a community 
journal,” launched by the Nassau- 
Suffolk, New York, Industrial Un- 
ion Council. The resolution called 
it “a major advance in labor jour- 
nalism.” 

The delegates chose San Jose, 
Calif., as the convention city for 
1958. Convention cities are chosen 
tw@ years in advance. The 1957 
conclave will be in St. Louis, Mo. 


U. S.-Mexico Group 
Hits Farm Employers 


New efforts by corporation farm employers in the Southwest to 
import Chinese, Filipino and Japanese workers under “inferior” . 
contract labor programs drew a sharp rebuke from the U.S. Section 


of the Joint United States-Mexico' 
Trade Union Committee. 

In a statement outlining organ- 
ized labor’s views on foreign con- 
tract labor, the section also charged 
that employers have prevailed upon 
the Immigration & Naturalization 
Service and the State Department 
to issue visas, “special permits” 
and “white card” entries to Mexican 
workers “on a wholesale scale.” 


Long Beach, Calif —With some 


“Many such visas,” the section 


Potters Convention Puts 
Stress on Political Action 


250 delegates representing 30,000 


members in the United States and Canada attending, the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters held their 62nd annual convention 


here. 

First to be held in California, 
the delegates met in Long Beach to 
discuss economic problems facing 
their industry, and lay down poli- 
cies and programs on ¢ollective 
bargaining, political action and or- 
ganizing. 

Wheatley Presides 

E. L. Wheatley, elected president 
of the International last May to fill 
the unexpired tesm of former Pres. 
Frank Hull, chaired the conclave. 
Hull, who resigned because of ill 
health, administered the obligation 
of office to Wheatley, who stepped 
up to the Presidency after serving 
26 years as first vice president. 

Hul’s resignation brought to an 
end a period of 34 years during 
which he served the union in an 
official capacity. 

Among some 120 resolutions to 
come before the convention, dele- 
gates stressed the importance of one 
calling for a strong political action 
program, and another urging a 
strong organizing drive. 

The resolution on political action 
urged affiliated locals to form 


COPE committees, and join in 
COPE activities of central and state 
councils. The organizing resolu- 
tion called for the launching of a 
strong drive to bring into the union 
some 100,000 people in the indus- 
try not organized. 

Concerned over the threat to 
their industry, of imported pottery 
made by cheap labor, the delegates 
called for the raising of tariffs on 
foreign-made pottery ware. 

Unless tariffs are raised, dele- 
gates warned, the domestic pottery 
business will be wrecked. 


Hit Tariff Schedule 

Chief competitive threat comes 
from general ware—cups, saucers, 
bowls—made in Japan, it was 
pointed out. Recently, competition 
from Japan is being felt in sanitary 
ware—baths and sinks—delegates 
added. 

In his report to the convention, 
Wheatley pointed out that three 
plants each employing several hun- 
dred workers had folded up, indi- 
cating that competition from im- 
ported pottery ware was one of the 
chief reasons, 


said, “with the open approval of 
the Immigration & Naturalization 
Service, were given to Mexican wet- 
backs, despite the fact that they had 
illegally entered this country and 
were working for substandard 
wages. 

“After these visas were granted, 
these Mexicans were then ‘legally’ 
able to continue working under the 
sweatshop conditions outlawed by 
Congress and the International 
Agreement with Mexico.” 

The group, which is composed 
of representatives of the AFL-CIO, 
the United Mine Workers and rail- 
way brotherhoods affiliated with 
the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, said that because farm 
labor in the U.S. is excluded from 
virtually all protective labor and 
social legislation, it strongly op- 
poses the granting of visas or any 
other “special” permits for the pur- 
pose of bringing in foreign labor 
from any nation for unregulated 
agricultural employment. 


Endorse BWI Workers 

The statement said that greater 
emphasis should be given to the 
placement and protection of U.S. 
farm workers, including Puerto 
Ricans, in preference to bringing in 
workers from other countries. 

The committee gave, however, a 
qualified endorsement to the British 
West Indies labor program, declar- 
ing that when foreign labor is 
needed, it “looks with favor” upon 
the use of more BWI workers. 


“At present the BWI program — 


operates almost entirely in areas 
where the Mexican Contract Labor 
Program now goes totally unsuper- 
vised due to the failure of Congress 
to provide sufficient funds for an 
adequate compliance staff,” it 
pointed out. “In these. regions, 
since the BWI governments supply 
their own compliance officers, the 
BWI worker clearly is better pro- 


tected against exploitation than his 


Mexican counterpart.” 
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United Labor Will Help 
Steel Win—Schnitzler 


San Francisco—A prediction by-AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
Schnitzler that the Steelworkers will win their strike after “a long 
and bitter fight,” thanks in part to help from a united labor move- 
ment, drew cheers from delegates to the Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union 


convention here. 


“The fact that we have a unified® 
organization to help them,” Schnitz- 
ler said, “means that this conflict 
will end in victory for the Steel- 
workers, and it will show to the 
country as a whole that the united 
labor movement will quickly re- 
spond with help .for those who call 
for help.” 

The AFL-CIO official again as- 
sailed steel industry management 
for “ganging up” against the union 
and refusing to engage in “free col- 
lective bargaining.” The industry’s 
stand, he said, amounts to a lockout 
and is a “national disgrace.” 

Sees Labor Progress 

Schnitzler reviewed labor’s prog- 
ress since the AFL-CIO merger, 
predicting a “future of hope with 
many of our desires coming true.” 
He also forecast “a greater labor 
movement than we have ever 
known before.” 

He scoffed at critics who argued 
a few years ago that the American 
labor movement never would be re- 
united, and then claimed, after the 
AFL and CIO merged, that they 
couldn’t stay together. The critics 
have néver caught up with the facts, 
he said. 

“There is no problem,” said 
Schnitzler, “that will divide us after 
we have found the way to unite 


AFTRA Seeks 
Improvements 


In Welfare 


Chicago—Extension of coverage 
and improvements in pension and 
welfare benefits were among the 
major goals set for this year’s col- 
lective bargaining sessions by dele- 
gates to the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Television & Radio Artists. 

Formulation of demands for the 
new codes covering actors, singers, 
dancers, announcers and specialty 
acts to be negotiated with the radio 
and TV networks was the main 
convention business. Present net- 
work contracts are due to expire 
Nov. 15. 

Meets Conditions 


AFTRA Exec. Sec. Donald F. 
Conaway, in his report, urged the 
delegates to shoot for new contracts 
designed to reflect the rapidly 
changing conditions in the radio 
and television industries. Urging 
AFTRA to be “prepared” for auto- 
mation, he said the union must 
break away from “obsolete patterns 
of thinking and formulas that no 
longer apply effectively.” 

AFTRA pioneered in the enter- 
tainment industry in establishing its 
present pension and welfare fund, 
which covers TV artists in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
The union made clear that it will 
seek to include performers in radio 
and the transcription business in 
this year’s contract, and that it 
wants to broaden coverage to the 
entire industry. . 

Urge Limitations 

A resolution adopted called on 
the AFL-CIO to support, at its 
next convention, a limitation on 
foreign-made recordings. AFTRA 
pointed out that many of these are 
being made by non-union labor and 
‘that their increasing use poses a 
‘Teal threat to U.S. labor standards 
im the industry. 

The re-election of Frank Nelson 
to his third term as AFTRA presi- 
‘dent made him the first head of the 
talent union to serve more than 
two years. 


ourselves. We are determined to 
keep united.” 

Pres. James Brownlow of the 
Metal Trades Dept. assailed charges 
of “labor monopoly,” saying: 
“Any movement designed solely 
for the constant improvement of 
people at work never will be a men- 


to the nation as a whole through 
ever-improving standards of living.” 
Brownlow praised the Stove 
Mounters’ record of “holding its 
own” but cautioned against any 
complacency in labor’s ranks. 
On merger questions, delegates 
authorized exploratory talks by offi- 
cers of the Stove Mounters—only 
union exclusively in the field—with 
other organizations, with provision 
that membership referendum ap- 
proval would be required before 
any merger could be completed. 
Hits ‘Wreck’ Laws 

The convention attacked “right- 
to-work laws” which it said are “de- 
signed simply to wreck trade union- 
ism,” urged the national AFL-CIO 
to work for repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and urged 
improvement of benefits and lower 
retirement ages for social security 
benefits. : 

Several questions concerning dues 
increases and establishing the offices 
of executive vice president and as- 
sistant secretary were pending. A 
special $2.50 organizing fee and 
national strike fund were rejected, 
while locals were urged to establish 
their own emergency reserves. 

In a report to Stove Mounters’ 
delegates, Gen. Pres. Joseph Lewis 
warned that the decline in appli- 
ance industry sales and production 
has reduced employment. 

“Work for our membership has 
dropped off considerably in the past 
quarter,” he said, despite a diversi- 
fication of products by stove manu- 
facturers, who are turning to the 
power mower, air conditioning, 
heating and related fields. 

Lewis reported that the union has 
made “much progress” in collective 
bargaining since its last convention, 
three years ago, in gaining wage, 
holiday and vacation improvements. 

Other reports on the union’s 
progress since the last convention 
were given by Sec.-Treas. Edward 
W. Kaiser and the union’s vice pres- 
idents and representatives. 


ace to anybody, but will be a benefit | } 


ference in Washington’s Congressional Hotel. 


UTILITY WORKERS listen to Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) as he addresses their legislative con- 
Seated at the far side of the table, in the usual order 


are UWUA Pres. Joseph A. Fisher, UWUA Sec.-Treas. William Pachler and Robert Oliver, co-di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Legislative Dept. 


Va. Board Told ‘Start 
School Desegregation’ 


Charlottesville, Va.—Federal Judge John Paul has ordered the 
Charlottesville School Board to begin planning steps toward desegre- 
gation by the beginning of the fall school term. 


The decision, in a suit brought 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
was the first break-through in Vir- 
ginia’s segregated public school 
stand. 

Appeal Certain 

Paul deferred entry of a formal 
decision until opposing lawyers 
made their recommendations to the 
court. Moreover, he indicated that 
although the decree doubtless will 
call for a prompt start on desegre- 
gation, the effective date may be 
suspended on appeal. Virginia At- 
torney Gen. J. Lindsay Almond said 
an appeal certainly would be made. 

In making his ruling, the judge 
overrode state objections that the 
court was without jurisdiction, that 
NAACP attorneys had not pre- 
sented a proper case, and that a 
start on desegregation this year 
would present insuperable admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

Hits Policy of Delay 

“I am not willing that this court 
be a knowing and willing accessory 
to a policy which has as its purpose 
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delay and evasion of the decision 
of the Supreme Court,” he said. 
Paul declared that he realized a 
change in Virginia customs could 
not be brought about overnight. 
But he noted pointedly that the 
state and every school board in the 
nation has had more than two 
years to think about the change 
since the first desegregation deci- 
sion was handed down in May 
1954. 

“I may be too frank,” he said, 
“but I would be closing my eyes 
to the facts if I didn’t realize that 
the state is pursuing a well con- 
ceived policy of delay.” 


Connecticut Awards 
19 Scholarships 


Waterbury, Conn. — Nineteen 
sons and daughters of members of 
unions affiliated with the Connecti- 
cut Industrial Union Council have 
been awarded higher education 


Hayes Urges 
Plane, Missile 
Expansion 


Chicago — “Whether or not the 
cold war turns into a hot—all world 
—war may very well be determined 
by what we and our allies do in the 
field of aircraft,” Pres. A. J. Hayes 
of the Machinists stated in demand- 
ing expansion of the aircraft and 
guided missiles industries. 

“We cannot permit our form of 
government and our way of life to 
be jeopardized because of profit or 
because someone wants a reduction 
in their taxes,” he added. 

Hayes spoke at a meeting of 
some 200 representatives of [AM 
lodges in the U.S. and Canada who 
gathered here to work out a collec- 
tive bargaining program for the 
more than 300,000 members they 
represent. The majority of exist- 
ing IAM aircraft agreements are 
due to expire in 1957. 

“We believe that, once estab- 
lished, an adequate trained work 
force must have reasonable job se- 
curity and not be thrown into un- 
employment at the whim of either 
the government or employers,” 


scholarships. 


Hayes emphasized. 


Mara Designates Sept. 3-9 
As ‘Union Label Week’ 


Union Label Week will be celebrated throughout the nation 
Sept. 3-9 with special events in scores of cities and states. 
Pres. John J. Mara of the AFL-CIO Union Label and Service 


of Sept. 3-9 as Union Label Week 
in letters to all national and inter- 
national unions, state and central 
bodies and union label councils. 


Hundreds of organizations are 
planning to mark the week-long 
event with special parades, picnics, 
outings, fairs and carnivals. Local 
merchants around the country will 
feature union label merchandise in 
store windows. 

Union label week posters are be- 
ing sent to all labor groups by the 
department. Local groups planning 
special events are urged to write the 
department for promotional mate- 
rial. 

on all members of the 
AFL-CIO to participate in the cele- 
bration of union label week, Mara 
said: 


“It is because union labels, shop 
cards and union buttons are the 


foundation stones of freedom and 


Trades Dept. officially set the week®; 


justice that such great significance 
is given to this great event. We 
want to sell the unexcelled quality 
of union craftsmanship to all Amer- 
ican consumers, as well as to the 
millions of members of organized 
labor.” 


Security Booklet 
Widely Requested 


Listeners from 35 states 
and the District of Columbia 
asked for a booklet describ- 
ing proposed new social secu- 
rity legislation when it was 
mentioned on the AFL-CIO 
program, As We See It, heard 
over the American Broad- 
casting Co. radio network. 

Most requests for “Speak 
Up” came from New York 
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Peron Still Haunts Labor in Argentingit 
Die-Hard Peronistas ' ie oe 
Hampering Freedom 


By Robert J. Alexander 


These are trying days for the labor movement of Argentina. 
Twelve long years of Peron’s dictatorial regime came to an end 
on Sept. 16, 1955. The problems linger on. 


The building of an independent and democratic trade union 


movement is difficult—since there 


are conflicting political ambitions, 


a critical economic situation and, in 
some trades and industries, still 
strong loyalty to Peron on the part 
of the workers. 

Under Peron the labor move- 
ment was converted into an instru- 
ment of the dictatorial government, 
and of the dictator himself. The 
whole trade union structure was 
highly centralized, so that Peron 
could dominate it through the CGT 
(the General Confederation of La- 
bor) which was staffed by uncon- 
ditional servants of the regime. 


Policy of Indecision 

Since the overthrow of the Peron 
regime, the government’s policy to- 
ward the trade unions and toward 
the general labor situation has been 
marked by both indecision and con- 
flicting actions on the part of the 
Ministry of Labor. 

This impression is strengthened 
by the fact that the Ministry of La- 
bor is in many cases unable to set- 
tle satisfactorily matters brought 
before it. Under Peron the han- 
dling of grievances was centralized 
in the ministry, so the workers are 
accustomed to bringing their prob- 
lems there instead of trying to settle 
them directly with their employers. 


The ministry is shorthanded, 
many of those in charge are in- 
experienced, some of the military 
men are sometimes excessively 
abrupt, and there are undoubtedly 
still Peronistas in the ministry— 
particularly in the interior—who 
have no particular desire to see 
the government gain popularity 
among the workers. 


Finally, there is considerable dis- 
content in Buenos Aires over the 
fact that many of the principal ad- 
visers of the Ministry of Labor are 
young men closely associated with 
some of the biggest industries in the 
country. 

The net result of this—added to 
the 12 years of Peronista domina- 
tion — is that a large part of the 
working class remains Peronista. 
The work of “de-Peronization” is a 
slow one. In some unions it has 
been very satisfactory—as in “La 
Fraternidad,” the engineers and 
firemen’s unions, the bank clerks, 
the printing trades workers, and a 
few others. Some unions, such as 
the brewery workers, .are still vio- 
lently Peronista. Most of the rest 
are in an intermediary position. 

However, there is considerable 
hope that within the next few 
months the trade union movement 
will have recovered from the worst 
effects of the tyranny, and will once 
again be master of its own affairs 
—for the first time in half a gener- 
ation. 

Serious Inflation 

The work of the various demo- 
cratic elements of the trade union 
movement is made difficult by the 
serious economic situation of the 
country, and by the indecisiveness 
of the government in the labor field. 

The country is at the moment in 
the grip of a serious inflation,.which 
seems unlikely to slow down in the 
next few months. Although the 
government, in March, granted a 
temporary 10 percent wage in- 
crease, and the new collective bar- 
gaining contracts will in all likeli- 
hood bring larger increases, these 
are insufficient to keep up with the 
cost of living, which is going up at 
the. rate of almost 4 percent a 
month. 3 


Furthermore, many employers 
are using the overthrow of Peron 
as an excuse to refuse to obey 
the labor legislation which is on 
the statute books. Hence, many 
employers have refused to pay 
the 10 percent wage increase de- 
creed by the government; others 
have not established the mini- 
mum wage also decreed by the 
government, or to bring women’s 
wages into line with those of the 
men. The government has not 
been successful in its efforts to 
enforce these and other laws. 

During the autumn of 1955, the 
government policy toward the old 
Peron - controlled unions and the 
CGT (the General Confederation 
of Labor) was one of “hands-off.” 
The regime called for early trade 
union elections and hoped that as 
a result of the changed political 
situation in the country, the labor 
movement would cast off the Peron 
controls and bring about a fuller 
measure of democracy. 

Many old trade unionists op- 

posed this policy of the first post- 
Peron Minister of Labor, Luis Cer- 
utti Costa. These people, who had 
been active in the labor movement 
before Peron, were anxious to take 
more energetic measures to free the 
unions from the control of Peron- 
istas. 
In the early days of the Septem- 
ber 1955 revolution these demo- 
cratic groups seized control of a 
number of unions, but in most 
cases the government took back 
control of the labor organizations 
and turned them over to the same 
leaders who had been running them 
under the Peron dictatorship. 


Governed by ‘Interventors’ 

A new trade union policy fol- 
lowed the ousting of Gen. Leonardi 
as president of the country and the 
installation of the present govern- 
ment of Pres. Aramburu. In No- 
vember 1955, the government in- 
tervened in the labor movement, 
ousted the old officials and appoint- 
ed government “interventors” to 
administer the unions until they 
could be replaced by democrati- 
cally-elected union officials. — 

However, many of the “inter- 
ventors” were military men who 
aroused the opposition of the work- 
ers. A large proportion of these 
Officials were completely unac- 
quainted with trade union prob- 
lems. 

The Argentine unions are still 
governed by the “interventors.” 
In some cases the military men 
have been replaced by civilians 
—frequently people from the un- 
jon itself. Elections have been 
held for negotiating committees 
to bargain with employers con- 
cerning new collective contracts. 
The old contracts expired March 
1 but were extended by govern- 
ment decree until new negotiated 
agreements could be reached. 

On May 1, the government an- 
nounced that the process of elect- 
ing new union officials would be- 
gin On July 1. The process will 
continue for many. months. 

Within the trade union there are 
at least six elements which will be 
fightimg for dominance in the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor and 
its affiliated organizations. 


The first group consists of those 
who are generally “gremialistas 


libres” (free trade unionists). Na- 


Argentine Labor 
Report A ‘First’ 


Last September the cor- 
rupt and dictatorial regime 
of Gen. Peron of Argentina 
fei with a welcome crash. 
During the 12 years of that 
dictatorship, the Argentine 
trade unions became captive. 
They lost their freedom of 
action and their independent 
leadership; the labor move- 
ment became a company un- 
jon of the state. 

The story on this page is 
the first authoritative report 
on what’s been happening to 
‘Argentine labor since the lib- 
‘eration from the Peron re- 
gime. The author is a profes- 
sor of economics at Rutgers 
University; he is an authority 
on Latin-American labor who 
is now studying trade union 
problems in Latin-American 
countries. 


tionally they are divided between 
two groups—the COASI (Argen- 
tine Committee for Independent 
Trade Union Action) and the 
MRGL (Revolutionary Free Trade 
Union Movement) which on May 
25 signed an agreement to work 
together on a unified basis. 

The COASI was organized in the 
early years of the Peron regime to 
oppose the dictatorship in the trade 
unions and it has a high standard 
of opposition to totalitarian domi- 
nation. The MRGL was formed 
right after the anti-Peron revolu- 
tion in 1955, although its principal 
figures have a long record of op- 
position to dictatorship. 

Another group is the CORS 
(Workers Committee for Trade 
Union Reorganization) which has 
a syndicalist philosophy, although 
it is on friendly terms with the two 
groups mentioned above. 


Long, Hard Battle 

In addition, there is a so-called 
“intrasigente” wing of the Radical 
Party, which is active in the unions; 
and various groups of Catholics, 
some of them associated with the 
Christian Democratic Party. 

Working in the background with- 
out giving much publicity to its ac- 
tivities is the Communist Party. 
There is no doubt that the Com- 
munists are working very closely 
with the Peronistas. 

Finally, there are the Peronistas 
themselves. Although the Peron- 
ista Party as such is probably not 
functioning, there is no doubt that 
the Peronista elements maintain 
what they call “the clandestine 
CGT,” which seeks to return the 
trade unions to a situation similar 
to that which existed before the 
revolution of September 1955. 


Completely outside the CGT are 
the anarcho-syndicalists whose tra- 
ditionally anarchist organization, 
the FORA, never stopped fighting 
the Peron dictatorship. Since ast 
September it has shown new life 
and vigor. It has some particularly 
strong elements among the port 
workers and plumbers of Bueno 
Aires and in the country’s ship- 
building industry. 

The work of recovery from 12 
years of demagogic “laborite” dic- 
tatorship is a hard and long one. 
It is unlikely that for many years 
the myth of Peron will completely 
die. 

However, there is considerable 
hope that within the next few 
months the trade union move- 
ment will have recovered from 
the worst effects of the tyranny, 
and will once again be master of 
its own affairs—for the first time 


in half a generation. 


freedom of workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organizations. 

Luna painted a grim picture of 
trade unionism under the Peron 
dictatorship. 

“The truth is,” he said, “that 
trade union freedom in my country 
disappeared the very day on which 
the dictatorial government took 
power. Instruments of a legal char- 
acter, laws and decrees, and the 
most implacable persecution of all 
workers’ organizations which did 
not toady before the tyrant were the 
weapons used to destroy free work- 
ers’ organizations.” 

Had to Serve Dictator 

Under Peron, he explained, un- 
ions had to register and obtain 
“trade union status” before they 
could represent workers, and were 
denied this classification unless they 
enacted rules changes — “reforms 
which meant depriving them of 
their historical sense and content, 
and placing them at the service of 
the dictatorship. . 

Strikes which the Peron admin- 
istration decided were illegal were 
put down with great brutality, Luna 
continued. Workers were jailed, 
deprived of dismissal pay, cut down 


tortured, otherwise prosecuted or 
exiled. ; 

“This was the reality of our or- 
ganizations in the period in which 
so-called trade union leaders came 
to ILO conference sessions to sing 
the praises of the dictator,” he 
added. 

Argentine unions are now in the 
process of holding elections which 
will “normalize their organic life,” 
he said 


FIRST FREE UNION leader from Argentina to attend an Ini °° 
Labor Conference in many years was Lucio Luna (left). He i 
shown being welcomed at headquarters of Intl. Confederation q 
Free Trade Unions in Brussels by Gen. Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek. 


Argentine Labor Treks} ; 
Road Back to Normal 


Geneva—Free workers in Argentina have started “the process ¢ 
bringing the trade union movement back to normal,” Lucio Luni, % 
that country’s worker delegate to the Intl. Labor Organization con 
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‘Smiling Face’ : 
Of Commies | . 


Is Analyzed 


The so-called “independence” » 
cently voiced by Communist partie 
around the globe from their Mor 
cow masters is the subject of a de 
tailed analysis in the August issw 
of the AFL-CIO American Federe 
tionist. 

The article by Jay Lovestone, 
executive secretary of the Fre 
Trade Union Committee, AFI 
CIO, on “Can Communist Parties 
Be Independent from Moscow?” e 
plains also the reasons behind the 
Soviet’s new “smiling face” tech 
nique. 

“The Kremlin ruling clique,” 
Lovestone writes, “is trying to pre 
serve the essence and substance of 
Stalinism within the USSR and 
throughout world communism, 
while seeking to blur or disown its 
crudest and most obviously repuk 
sive features.” 

Crimes Against Humanity 

Lovestone concludes on the basis 
of the Communist Party ‘record ia 
the Soviet Union that “Lenins and 
Stalins may come and go. Khrust 
chevs may rise and fall. But # 
long as the Communist system com 
tinues, new and perhaps more dal 
gerous, and even more depraved 
criminals are bound to take theif 
place in perpetrating the blackest 


crimes against the Soviet peoples 
and all humanity.” 
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boar the full support of 
om | sie tub. ii ere Steelwork- 
Pb. y ers. e steel industry, the IUD 
' charged, . “instigated” the present 
e’ steel shutdown by making sure that} 
e” 
arti 
Moe Bureau in Washington. 
ad The organization first came to 
Bis light last month when it began a 
campaign to obtain “advertise- 
dete = ments” from businessmen in, Rock- 
ford, Ill., and Kokomo, Ind., for 
tone, an allegedly “Official Buyers Guide 
Fre and Trade Directory of the United 
Labor League.” 
AF Earlier, on Apr. 26, it had filed 
arti BH articles of incorporation with the 
” e& Secretary of State of Indiana. 
i Suspicions Aroused 
tech AFL-CIO officials in both places 
had their suspicions aroused when 
jue,” some of the businessmen who had 
pre been approached complained about 
a the type of solicitation. The ULLA 
" solicitors had used the name of 
and the AFL-CIO without authoriza-|; 
ism, tion. 
n its Auto Workers Rep. E. Poyer at 
pul Rockford said that on June 21 he 
had been called by Mrs. Dorothy 
Johnson, member of UAW Local 
541, who informed him that while 
basis she had been in a beauty parlor 
d in iis proprietor had been approached 
and by telephone for an ad in a labor 
wis directory. 
tw Mrs. Johnson, Poyer said, “told 
me that high pressure tactics, 
on: threats and abusive language was 
dam used by the solicitor who stated that 
ived they were representing the CIO in 
heir their attempt to get an ad from the 
on Operator of the beauty parlor.” 


= with a call to the 84th Congress to 
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Board Asks 
Congress to 
Speed Action 
i ia Rocahgve Adcaaiteston 


represent a “reactionary outlook” 
that will inevitably. lead to stagna- 


of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. declared. 


session here, coupled its attack on 
Administration economic policy 


pass badly needed legislation or 
“pass into history as one that failed 
to live up to its responsibility or 
meet the. meeds of the American 
people.” —" 

Approve Report 

The board, which represents 74} « 
AFL-CIO affiliates with member- 
ship of over 7 million, approved a 

report by IUD Director Al White- 
house covering the establishment of 
10 “industry committees” to act as 
clearing houses for union contract 
data and other information, and 
authorized the creation of four spe- 
cial technical committees to advise 
the industrial groups. —- 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
told the board that the development 
of the department is giving new 
meaning to labor solidarity. He 
emphasized that the IUD was not 
set up to operate as a power bloc 
within the AFL-CIO and any union 
that joined the department for this 
purpose will not get “its money’s 
worth.” 

Aid Poznan Victims 


In addition.to the statements on 
toa policy and Congress, the 


Beauty Parlor Tip 


The IUD board, at’ its two-day | & 


tion and decay, the executive board | # 


ACTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT'S Exccutive Board at its Denver meet- 


ing are explained to newsmen at a press conference winding up the two-day sessions by IUD Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther.. 


the contract terms it tendered the 
union would be completely unac- 
ceptable. 

The board also pledged a size- 


UAW Sends News 
To Local’s Retired 


Kokomo, Ind.—Auto 
Workers Local 292 knows 
that a union man’s interest in 
the labor movement doesn’t 
end with his retirement. 

. Here at General Motors’ 
Delco radio plant, Local 292’s 
secretary,.Roy Soblotne, sent 
| along renewals of subscrip- 
tions to the AFL-CIO News 
for the leadership and for 37 
retired members as well. 

Most of the retired workers 
still live in the Kokomo area 
but one, Jason W. Shinn, will 
be getting his paper in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


141UD Attacks Ike’s Economic ; Polley: 


able contribution to the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions’ 
Solidarity Fund to aid the victims 
of the Poznan tragedy. 

The IUD pledge was contained 
in a statement condemning the 
“Communist horror perpetrated 
upon the industrial workers of Poz- 
nan,” adding that the episode gives 
proof that Communist Poland is 
still a puppet state and that the 
Communist answer to problems of 
national sovereignty and aspiration 
is “bloodshed and oppression.” 

‘On the economic policy front 
the IUD board called for imme- 
diate action “to insure that full 
dynamism shall be restored to our 
economy.” The statement assailed 
the artificial creation of high in- 


terest rates, called for a tax policy 


to aid low and middle-income earn- 
ers, and urged improved social 
security and school construction 
aid. i 

The 84th Congress can turn in a 


real record by initiating a “crash” 


Sends Union 


On Trail of Phony Ad Schemers 


Labor organizations in several states are being propositioned on an advertising scheme by a self- 
styled “United Labor League of America, Inc.” which is under investigation by the Better Business 


Shee immediately notified po- 
ce, asking them to locate the A 


men and indicating his readiness to 
swear out warrants for their arrest. 
The police could not locate the 
solicitors, but Poyer and another 
UAW international representative 
did. 

“We paid a friendly visit to 
them,” Poyer said. “We found the 
usual hole in the wall set up which 
consisted of a couple of card tables 
equipped with a telephone on each 
one and a complete sucker or tap 
list and two operators banging 
away on the phones. 


Agree on Restitution 


“We spent approximately half 
an hour teaching them and inform- 
ing them of the facts of life and 
that they were doing a naughty 
thing in using CIO’s name. After 
that we notified the police. They 
were picked up, taken to the City 
Jail and questioned by the police.” 

Poyer said that the solicitors 
claimed they_ had authorization 
from the national AFL-CIO Head- 
quarters in Washington, “but when 
we confronted them with the op- 
portunity to call UAW Pres. Reu- 
ther they immediately backed off 
that one.” ° 

“We also found,” he continued, 
“that they had made several col- 
lections for ads from business con- 
cerns located primarily in the in- 
dustrial area of Rockford. They 


have agreed to make restitution to 


the people that they solicited under 
the name of CIO and the United 
Labor League of America has 
folded its card tables, packed its 
sucker list and has gone out of 
business.” 

Meanwhile, however, Sec.-Treas. 
Hobart Autterson of the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor was look- 
ing into the background of the state 
of Indiana’s newest corporation. A 
check of its papers of incorpora- 
tion listed Richard R. Cusik, as 
president and Alfred M.* Mueller 
as secretary-treasurer. 


It. also: showed that the total 
property of the corporation at the 
time of incorporation was “$500-in 
cash subscribed by the‘ incorpora- 
tors.” 

Autterson said that a check with 
Mueller led to claims by him that 
the ULLA have a program incor- 
porated in Washington, D. C., with 


S St., N. W., and that it also has 
incorporated in Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, II- 
linois and Minnesota. 

The AFL-CIO News located a 
Joseph Sherman living in an apart- 
ment house at the address given as 
the headquarters here, but the name 
“United Labor League” was not 
known there. The District of Co- 
lumbia Office of Corporations re- 


a 
| Schnitzler 
Blasts School 

. 
Aid Defeat 

Denver — The same Dixiecrat- 
GOP coalition that rammed through 
the Taft-Hartley Act is’ responsible 
for the shameful defeat of the aid 
to school construction bill in the . 
House, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler charged. 

He told the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Department’s executive 
board here that this coalition has 
stifled every progressive measure in 
Congress for years, adding: 

“TIsn’t it about time that all of us 
got angry enough and determined 
enough to get rid of them?” 

Schnitzler highlighted the aid to 
education defeat in a strong plea for 
stepped-up political action by un- 
ions and union members. The 
AFL-CIO, he told the IUD board, 
will emphasize the issues and the 
records of the candidates this year. 
and “we think the record speaks 
loud and clear. 

He warned, however, that while 
labor can make gains in the con- 
gressional election “the way the 
political line-ups are rigged, with 
reactionary candidates virtually as- 
sured of re-election in many seo 
tions .. . it would take a near-mir- 
acle to elect liberal majorities to 
both houses of Congress.” 

The labor movement will not 
give up no matter how long it takes 
to get a liberal majority, he added, 


Gary Steel Strikers 
Ready For Long Siege 


(Continued from Page 5) 
sidence among the union members. 
They have admitted, reluctantly in 
some cases, they can’t find that kind 
of story. 

“I talked to 18 merchants 
along Broadway and couldn’t 
find one who would say any- 
thing against the union,” one 
newsman told Kincaid. “You'd 
think the law of averages would 
give me one or two cranks, but 
it didn’t work out that way.” 


The U. S. Steel’s letter-writing 


program to push through badly 
needed legislation. To this point 
the Administration has abdicated 
leadership, the statement added. 

Reuther told a press conference 
that the third quarterly meeting of 
th IUD will probably be held in 
late October on the east coast. 


much the same as in the Gary re 
gion. 

A major difference is at the In- 
diana Harbor plant of Inland Steel. 
The foremen are locked in, living 
and sleeping in the plant since the 
strike’s start. Outside, the 15,000 
members in Local 1010 make cer- 
tain, though, that no production 
work goes on. 

Nearby is the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube plant where Local 1011 has 
9,000 members. 


campaign to workers at their home 
to “explain” the firm’s contract 
offer backfired. It was a slick job, 
complete with charts and graphs. 
Gary strikers looked the material 
over but chose to believe it was a 
cover for what USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald called an offer of “a 


an agent, Joseph Sherman, at 1920). 


stinking nickel am hour for five 


years. ...” 


Resistance Stiffens 


Each day of the strike has stif- 
fened the resistance of the work- 


ers. One picket lolling in a tent 


outside a plant looked over at the 
smoke-begrimed buildings standing 
idle and almost empty and said: 

“They'll never get a back-to-work 
movement off the ground here. 
Those buildings will rot before the 
Steelworkers will work without a 
contract.” 

Supervisory employes have 
been permitted to enter and 
leave the plant almost at will 
under an agreement that they 
will not attempt production or 
maintenance work. To insure 
that the agreement is kept, a 
team of strikers goes inside the 
gates and checks through the 
various departments several 
times each day. 


Coal and freight cars stand deso- 
late on the tracks which snake 
around the acres of the steel mills. 


“All they’re doing is gathering 


demurrage charges,” explained a 


striker. “The Brotherhoods won't 
move them in or out while we are 


out here.” 


Germano’s area, District 31, also 
takes in the Chicago and East Chi- 
cago areas. In East Chicago, Les- 


ports that it has not been incor- 
porated in this area. 


ter Thornton, subdistrict director, 


Thornton reported that the solid- 
arity among strikers was “inspir- 
ing.” The rare exception, he re- 
called, was a worker who had come 
in the day before and threw his 
union card on the desk demanding 
“a job or some food.” 

A check revealed the worker had 
come to the area three months be- 
fore from the South. He admitted 
to Thornton that he *had come in 
quest of high wages and good work- 
ing conditions, 

“I told him,” Thornton said, “the 
Steelworkers didn’t get those wages 
or conditions by the grace of the 
company. We had to battle for 
them, sometimes through | strikes 
like this one.” . The striker went 
away mollified. : 


Toy Union Wins 
Raise for 15,000 


New York—A two-year, indus- 
try-wide agreement signed by Toy 
and Novelty Workers Local 223 | 
gives a 914-cent hourly increase te 
15,000 workers. 

The pact with the National As- 
sociation of Doll Manufacturers 
and the Stuffed Toy Manufacturers 
Association marks 21 years of labor 
peace in the industry. Harry Da- 
mino, manager of the local and 
president of the Doll & Toy Work- 
ers, said the contract also calls for 
a ninth paid holiday and increased 
employer contributions to the na- 
tion's welfare plan to cover medical 
benefits ; 

The union's “roving pension 
plan” negotiated almost two years 
ago becomes effective Jan. 1 and 
provides pension rights for workers 
who move from one concern to 


reported that conditions there are 


another in the industry. 
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Labor Asks Role in Running 
Industrial Security Programs 


Emphasis upon preservation of civil liberties as well as national security is urged by the AFL-CIO 
in a new pamphlet, Security, Civil Liberties and Unions. 

In introductory remarks, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Chairman James B. 
Carey of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee join in urging that American labor should be in- 
. Vited to help run the federal security program for workers in industry. 


> 


Major Victory Scored 


On Social Security Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
80 intense that four Republican 
senators previously deemed friend- 
ly. decided they had to “back up 
Ike.” One abstained from the roll 
call, the other three switched to 

vote against the amendment. 
Eisenhower was backed by Chair- 
man Harry Byrd (D-Va.), chairman 
of the powerful Finance Commit- 
tee, who had led the way in com- 
- Mittee in knocking out the principal 


improvements passed by the House. | 


In an unusual spectacle of an 
open split between two old col- 
leagues, George led the floor debate 
against Byrd—and against the Ad- 
ministration—to restore a disabil- 
ity-benefits section. 

Last Major Speech 

The veteran Georgian, retiring 
within a few days after 34 years in 
the Senate, made a fervent plea for 
his proposal in what was probably 
his last major speech as a legislator. 

“This nation, blessed by an abun- 
dance, cannot afford to be penuri- 
ous, timid and mean in the search 
for ways to make the life of its 
aged and infirm a happier one,” he 
urged. 

He pointed out that members of 
Congress, after only 10 years of 
service, can draw pensions of $5,- 
400 ayear. And yet, he said, “You 
haggle, you stickle, over giving 
these (proposed) rights to men who 
work by the sweat of their brow.” 


On the roll call, 41 Democrats 


supported the amendment and only 
seven—all conservative Southern- 
ers—voted against it. 

Six Republicans deserted the 
White House to vote for the George 
proposal but 38 voted against it. 

The House bill would have raised 
social security taxes by one percent 
on the first $4,200 of annual in- 
come, equally divided between em- 
ployer and employe. The George 
amendment cut this to a total in- 
crease of one half of one percent 
and provided that a trust fund for 
disability benefits would be kept 
separate from the old-age pension 
reserve fund. 

The Kerr amendment cut the 
benefits for women workers and for 
wives slightly below the levels set 
by the House. 

Widows at age 62 would be eligi- 
ble under the Senate bill for 100 
percent of the pensions previously 
payable at age 65. Retired women 
workers could begin at age 62 to 
draw 80 percent of the total avail- 
able at age 65; wives of retired 
workers could draw 75 percent of 
the eventual monthly benefit. 


The Long amendment provided 
for higher federal grants for old 
age assistance by authorizing a $5 
boost—to a level of $25—of the 
first $30 paid by the state to a re- 
tired worker. It also authorized 
matching funds from the federal 
government—above the $30—to a 
maximum of $65 per month to each 
beneficiary. 


Social Securit t 
urity Vote 
Following is the roll-call vote by which the Senate approved the 
amendment to the Social Security bill to provide a broad new 
disability payments program: 
For the Amendment—47 
Democrats—41 
Anderson (N.M.) Humphrey (Minn.) McNamara (Mich.) 
Bible (Nev.) Humphreys (Ky.) Monroney (Okla.) 
Chavez (N.M.) Jackson (Wash.) Morse (Ore.) 
Clements (Ky.) Johnson (Tex.) Murray (Mont.) 
Douglas (IIl.) Johnston (S.C.) Neely (W.Va.) 
Ellender (La.) Kefauver (Tenn.) Neuberger (Ore.) 
Ervin (N.C.) Kennedy (Mass.) O’Mahoney (Wyo.) 
Fulbright (Ark.) Kerr (Okla.) Pastore (R.I.) 
George (Ga.) Laird (W.Va.) Russell (Ga.) 
Gore (Tenn.) Lehman (N.Y.) Scott (N.C.) 
Green (R.I.) Long (La.) Sparkman (Ala.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) Magnusoh (Wash.) Symington (Mo.): 
Hennings (Mo.) Mansfield (Mont.) Wofford (S.C.) 
Hill (Ala.) McClellan (Ark.) 
Republicans—6 
Langer (N.D.) Payne (Me.) Wiley (Wis.) 
Malone (Nev.) Purtell (Conn.) Young (N.D.) 
Against the Amendment—45 
Democrats—7 
Byrd (Va.) Holland (Fia.) Smathers (Fla.) 
Eastland (Miss.) Robertson (Va.) Stennis (Miss.) 
Frear (Del.) 
Republicans—38 
Aiken (Vt.) Cotton (N.H.) Martin (Pa.) 
Allott (Colo.) Curtis (Neb.) McCarthy (Wis.) 
Barrett (Wyo.) Dirksen (Ill.) Millikin (Colo.) 
Beall (Md.) Duff (Pa.) Mundt (S.D.) 
Bennett (Utah) Dworshak (Ida.) Saltonstall (Mass.) 
Bricker (O.) Flanders (Vt.) Schoeppel (Kan.) 
Bridges (N.H.) Goldwater (Ariz.) Mrs. Smith (Me.) 
Bush (Conn.) Hickenlooper fla.) Smith (N.J.) 
Butler (Md.) Hruska (Neb.) Thye (Minn.) 
Capehart (Ind.) Ives (N.Y.) Watkins (Utah) 
Carlson (Kan.) Jenner (Ind.) Welker (Ida.) 
Case (N:J.) Knowland (Calif.) Williams (Del.) 
Case (S.D.) Martin (Ia.) 
Paired for: Republican, Kuchel. Paired against: Democrat, 
Daniel. Announced for but absent: Republican, Potter. Unan- 
nounced and not voting: Republican, Bender. 


~~ 


The union officials criticized the 
vague and loose criteria of present 
security programs “where the heavy 
burden of proof must be met by 
the accused” while the informants 
against him “remain concealed.” 

Disregard Rights 

Charging “a flagrant disregard 
for the individual rights of citizens” 
in the conduct of some security 
screening programs in the : past, 
Schnitzler chided the Administra- 
tion for responding with “sluggish, 
grudging and belated efforts to cor- 


rect the abuses or to prevent in-| |. 


justice in the future.” 

Carey added that not only might 
many abuses have been averted had 
labor’s suggested revisions in the 


-program been adopted in time, but 


that some foreign agents who have 
evaded detection might have been 
spotted had full discussion of the 
security program been. permitted. 
Schnitzler called for a return 
to the “ancient safeguards” of 
due process of law when a man’s 
“future livelihood” is at stake. 
He proposed setting up clear and 
reasonable standards for judg- 
ing alleged “security risks,” plus 
adequate training of security ad- 
ministrators to preserve and en- 
large our civil liberties while 
protecting the nation’s security 
against the Communist conspir- 
acy. 

The 56-page illustrated pamphlet 
also describes the various security 
programs affecting union members 
and shows how different unions 
have helped members unfairly 
tagged as “security risks” to obtain 
clearance. 

List Labor’s Concern 

Eight important reasons are 
listed in the pamphlet for union 
concern about the security pro- 
grams, which currently cover more 
than nine million Americans: 

1—Many workers are caught 
wp im clearance difficulties be- 
cause there is suspicion concern- 
ing the activities of friends or 


relatives. 

2—Security charges are often 
brought against people who have 
mo access to classified material. 

3—Usually, alleged “risks” are 
not permitted to confront or 
cross-examine their accusers; 
often the names of the accusers 
are not revealed. 

4—Employes are often penal- 
ized for joining groups which 
are now labeled subversive, but 
had no such label when they were 
members. 

5—Investigators often delve 
into matters not involving secu- 
rity—such as politics, race, and 
religion. 

‘6—Spme employers use the 
security system as a weapon 
against unions and good union 
men. 

7—“Security risk” charges are 
often so vague as to have no real 
meaning, yet the accused is ex- 
pected to prove himself innocent. 

8—The average security case 
takes 10 months to decide and 
some have taken as long as 
three years. Cost of defense is 
high. 


In addition to being published by 
the AFL-CIO, special editions have] ; 
also been published under the im- 
prints of the Steelworkers, the Rub- 
ber Workers, the Communications 
Workers, the Electrical, Radio 
Workers and the National Labor 
Service. 

Single copies of Security, Civil 
Liberities and Unions are available 
from the AFL-CIO and the above 
unions or the National Labor Serv- 
ice at 25 cents per copy. 


and its president: 


Smith. 


Dikeman. 


J. Maag. 


State Labor Mergers 
|| Forming at Fast Clip 


More than 25 percent of the states have now achieved merger 
of their state AFL and CIO central bodies. 
Thirteen states have formed new merged state organizations in 
the less than four months since Arkansas led off the parade in 
March. The AFL-CIO Constitution provides two years for state 

organizations to complete merger ‘arrangements. 

Unity on the state level between former state federations of 
labor and former industrial union councils in many cases has re- 
sulted in a new name for the merged 


» states where merger has been accomplished, the new organization 


Arkansas, Arkansas Federated Labor Council, Pres. Odell Smith. 
Missouri, Missouri State Labor Council, Pres. John L Rollings. 
Louisiana, Louisiana State Labor Council, Pres. Victor Bussie. 
Tennessee, Tennessee State Labor Council, Pres. Stanton E. 


Arizona, Arizona State AFL-CIO, Pres. E. F. Vickers. _ 
Montana, Montana State AFL-CIO, Pres. James S. Umber. 
Vermont, Vermont Federation of Labor Unions, Pres, Fred 


Colorado, Colorado Labor Council, Pres. George Cavender. 
Virginia, Virginia State AFL-CIO, Pres. Harold B. Boyd. 
Wyoming, Wyoming State AFL-CIO, Pres. Paul Shafto. 
Oxegon, Oregon State Labor Council, Pres. J. D. McDonald. 
Iowa, Iowa Federation of Labor, Pres. Ray Mills. 

South Dakota, South Dakota Federation of Labor, Pres. Albert 


organization. These are the 


AFL-CIO in 


To D’Ewart Nomination 


Opposition 


Pres. Eisenhower’s nomination of Wesley D’Ewart as assistant 
secretary of interior was given a last-minute public hearing by the 


Senate Interior Committee. 


Republican insistence on a com- 
mittee vote could possibly force the 
D’Ewart appointment to the Senate 
floor. Many Democrats might vote 
to confirm him, in this case, on the 
ground that a President is normally 
entitled to cabinet and sub-cabinet 
Officials of his own choosing. 


If D’Ewart is not confirmed he 
céuld serve for 30 days after ad- 
journment of Congress but there- 
after, even if given a new recess 
appointment, could not draw pay 
for his services. 

George D. Riley, legislative rep- 
resentative, testified in opposition 
to the D’Ewart nomination on be- 
half of the AFL-CIO and the Fire- 
fighters. 

Riley charged that as a Montana 
congressman, D’Ewart had been a 
consistent “giveaway” enthusiast in 
his attitude toward public lands and 
grazing rights. 

One D’Ewart bill, the stockmen’s 
grazing bill, was branded by then 
Sec. Douglas McKay as “lousy,” 
Riley reminded the committee. Yet 
after D’Ewart’s defeat in a try for 
the Senate, Eisenhower named him 
as interior assistant in charge of 
public land management under Mc- 
Kay. 

Riley quoted newspapers as de- 
nouncing this appointment as equiv- 
alent to “entrusting the care of a 
pet parakeet to the family cat” and 
“putting the man who tried to give 
away public lands in charge of 
public lands.” 


Voting Record Bad 

Riley also told the Senate com- 
mittee that in Congress D’Ewart’s 
voting record had becn equally bad 
on legislation dealing with social 
welfare, domestic economic policy 
and anti-communist aid to our 
allies. 

Much other testimony involved 
“red smear” charges circulated 
against Sen. James E. Murray (D) 
when D’Ewart ran against Murray 
in 1954. 

Murray, chairman of the Inte- 
rior Committee, stepped aside to let 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D- 
Wyo.) conduct the hearing. 

D’Ewart denied any knowledge 
of a Montana campaign document 
purporting to “expose” what “it 


called “Sen. Murray and the Red 


Web over Congress.” Shown a 


copy, he said he did not examine 
it “for truth” and “had no part. to 
do with it.” 

He said he had not seen, during 
the campaign, full-page newspaper 
advertisements headed “The Red 
Record and Communist Front As+ 
sociations of Sen. James E. Murs 
ray.” 
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O’Mahoney pointed to a recent. 


Republican Senate Policy Commit- 
tee “staff report” alleged to show 
that “Communists” want the Dem- 
ocrats to win the 1956 elections. 

“The question that occurs is 
whether you are going to be one of 
the sharpshooters to handle the 
mud,” he told D’Ewart. 

“I assure you I will not,” replied 
the nominee. 


House Group 
Favors End of 


Admission Tax 


The House Ways and Means_ 


Committee belatedly approved a 
bill to abolish the 10 percent fed- 
eral amusement tax on admission 
tickets costing $1 or less, but 
knocked out an amendment to re- 


duce the 20° percent cabaret tax - 


from 20 to 10 percent. 


The bill was promptly cleared by | 


the House Rules Committee but its 


future in the Senate was uncertain. 7 
The bill was backed by. unions | 


concerned about the future of the 
amusement and theater industries. 

The proposed reduction in cab- 
aret taxes is strongly endorsed byg 
the Musicians, who argue that hotel 
it! and cabaret business and employ- 
ment of musicians is severely dam- 


aged by the 20 percent levy. 
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